“JI desire on the part of a large number of members of your lordships’ House to say one or two words to express 
how entirely we agree inall that has fallen from the noble Lords upon the great calamity which has befallen this land. 


dt is impossible for me t 
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suddenly eclipsed, and the deepest grief has fallen upon the Sovereign of thie country and upon the il 


lost. Though we cannot hope by enything we say to give them much 
Lonps, Fes. 9, 1892. 


Tustrion 
of the Prince whom we have nsolat 


t this they know—that a world-wide Empire mourns with them.’’—Hovse or 


has been already said. The fairest prospects have been 
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add much or anything to what 
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| £ fellowship in th my. When o1 
( iT’ irrie half nes tent upon him n naturally 
int ted n h whit about venin 
approachy Quite a new emotion will now belong to 
the sear rofavy fought field: ‘Is it your father o1 
is it your brother that you are looking for among the 
prostrate person Iam looking for neither of them 
but I am very anxious about the other half of my tent, 
h is lving about here somewhere 
The old clock of St. Paul's is, it is said, to be replaced 
i larg me, and ‘‘ Great Paul’’ will in future strike 
md quarters. Great Scott! how glad I am I 
not live in the neighbourhood The most sk ple 
I remember was owing to the town clock in 
tain watering-place, which stood within a few yards of 


the hotel where I was staying. Unhappily, I was put in 
room which looked out upon it. Up to midnight it 
med that the long hours ran into the quarters and half 
hours, so that the iron tongue never ceased; but a hope 
that when the small hours came I might fall asieep 
in the intervening thirteen or fourteen minutes. No 
ch relief took place; I was ulways listening for the 
next quarte waiting for the cock to crow. 
How naturally is the conduct of the genius shut 
up in the bottle, and sealed with Solomon's seal, ‘por- 


trayed by the Arabian story-teller! At first he is hop ful 


und even chivalrous, will lavishly reward anyone who 


releases him from confinement; then after a few hundred 
years he loses his temper—‘‘ If anybody helps me” (as 
‘*T will let him know what for! 

So at first, when worried by a town clock, one is resigned 
best : the 


throws things about and swears at large. 


the poor fisherman did 


and hopes for tli but as hours roll on one 
In the morning 
the hotel manager apologised, but made light of my 
“Did 
a director of your hotel company on 
that side of the house *”’ I asked, and he confessed that 
he never had, which settled the question. That town clock 


is now only permitted to strike in the daytime, but I 


tortures: other guests had not objected, and so on. 


you ever dare put 


never see its face without longing to shy a stone at it. 


The Society of the White Rose had a bad time of it 
for their demonstration the other day. No matter how 
sacred may be the object of a procession, it must needs 
be a fiasco in wet weather. Lot once the pilgrims be 


‘* bedraggled ”’ As 


regards the impression produc2d upon outsiders, some lines 


and all is over with the pilgrimage. 


were quoted apropos of these damp enthusiasts, as they stood 
at the gate of the Royal Chapel, which, if overheard by them, 
must have been offensive, though not intended to be so 
rhe rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 
Which Mary to 
Anything conveyed by Mary to Anna must to them have 
seemed the height of disloyalty. Would it not be better 
that all centenaries, jubilees, and anniversaries should be 
this at least, with th 
‘‘ weather permitting’ * To persons who have the power 
of interesting themselves in such distant dates the delay of 
a day or two cannot be of much account, and it would 


Anna conveyed. 


advertised, in couutry proviso 


make all the difference as regards failure or success. 


The Atheneum tells us that some wily publishers send 
their authors only the unfavourable notices of their books, 
%t no cheque for their sale, or be 
satisfied with a very small one. An author must be very 
» of “‘ wily” to be taken in so easily, and 
must also be a resident in some place like St. Kilda, or he 


so that they shall expe 
much the reve: 


would have the opportunity of seeing reviews, if he wante 1 
to se2 them, for himself. Moreover, as a general rule, 
authors exceedingly resent having unfavourable notices 
ef their books sent to them. ‘‘ When I say send the 
cviews,” they write, “‘ of course I only mean the good 
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reviews.’ And quite right too. There are authors so 
amazingly egotiscic that the y want to know every word 
ver unpleasant ; but these 
satisfied with getting on/y 


that is written about them, hows 
persons would certainly not be 


th slatings 
In the article on ‘ Literary Property” in the current 
number the Author there are some interesting state 
ments in connection with the subject of editor and con- 
tributor; it is the former, of course, who is complained of, 
for an editor has f friend ind has very often cause to 
wish that he had non at all There are, however, some 
just grounds for being dissutisfied with him. Conductors 
f magazines often keep manuscripts too long, and some- 
time \ the chance that they may find them useful; and 
unless this is done with the consent of the contributor it is 
ifestly unfair. In the case of a large manuscript, the 
ter of tl irt thinks that three months should be 
the limit of time for the editor's (or ‘‘ reader’s”’) making 
1 hl I il pon 1 This seems reasonable enough ; 
but it is not thy that the authors of rejected works 
do not like to see them back too promptly (being always 
underthe tix limpre sion that they have not been read), and 
it 3 ten in tendern for their feelings that the thing is 
retained The honest indignation with which the idea of 
printing a contribution in a magazine and not paying foi 
it fills the writer in question is ‘wholesome to witness. In 
these times no respectable magazine does so treat its 
clients, but [ cam remember many a one, in my salad days, 
which considered t t admission to its columms was reward 
enough for anybody. When you wrote for your cheque, 
the editor did not say, ‘‘ We run this show gratuitously,” 
but, ‘‘At present we are not in a position to afford 
p uniary « ynpensation to our ¢ mtributors.’’ Like the 
extortionate innkeeper, he bore the withdrawal of your 


patronage with great equanimity, since he never expected 


te see the same gentleman twice.” 

As to remuneration, we are told that, ‘‘ rightly or 
wrongly, no magazine throughout the civilised world 
has as yet publicly notified any fixed scal and this 


is only natural, for if a periodical pays its contributor 


badly it is not likely it should advertise the fact, and if at 
a high rate, the notification of it would cause the editor 
to be inundated with manuscripts, nineteen twentieths of 
which would be absolutely valueless. Authors themselves 


seem to be sometimes conscious of their very moderate merit, 
for though some write, ‘ 
‘ My price for the enclosed ”’ 
script, to judge by the bulk, of about tifty thousand words 


I shall expect your usual remunera- 
tion,”’ others say, a manu- 


‘is two guineas.” 


Mr. the of the 
acrobatic profession will make many a paterfamilias sigh 


Why! 
tages of that calling before Tom and Bob got too stiff in 


Farini’s count in Daily CGraphie 


with envy. oh why! did he not know the advan- 


their limbs? ‘* When house and land are gone and spent,” 
or when one has neither one nor the other, ‘‘ then learning 
but 
will not help our boys, not even the dead ones: 


Languages 
as to the 
calling) is starvation, 
but to be able to throw 
summersaults backward, and especially on horseback, is a 
gift 


of becoming a 


is most excellent,” not book-learning. 


living ones, their translation (as a 
and the teaching them as bad; 
worth cultivation. ‘ Everyone is not capable 
‘ but 
At an age, 


indeed 
star” in this particular firmament, 
all can earn much more than a City clerk.” 
indeed, when City clerks get ten shillings a week, even 
if commercial life is not its own reward, nor demands 
a premium for the privilege of working for an employer, 
the youthful aerobat himself one leg, 
He is like a horse, but he 
not He ‘has usually robust 
health,” performs ‘‘as_ well 
at sixty-five years of age.’ I have not yet reached that 
period of life, but ‘‘ ground,” much more “lofty,” tumbling 
Why was I not brought up on the 


‘** Gym- 


maintains 
true, 


-on 
* lunged,” it is 
like a 


sometimes 


does work horse. 


and as ever 


is utterly beyond me. 
sawdust, instead of the oatmeal of literature ? 
nasts receive from £6 up to £165 a week, according to the 
novelty of the act.”” If the novelty of the act was all, I 
should, at that rate, be realising this moment more than 
£3000 a year. Acrobats are of two kinds, aérial and par- 
terre. For choice, the latter class (who have no distance 
to fall) would best suit me, and especially that section of 
it which confine themselves to ‘‘ lying on their backs and 
other 
‘‘ pirouettes in the air and catching them on their feet.” 


people’s children preferred 


tossing children” 


The man who gives up his seat in the omnibus and 
goes outside on a wet day, ‘to oblige a lady,” 1s 
With the roof between them he cannot look 
a return in the way of personal graciousness: 


-it 
gentleman. 
for 
self-sacrifice is complete, and the consciousness of it all 
that he to the 


his 


has comfort him when influenza 


got 


comes on which he catches in conseqg uence of it. When 
he vacates his seat in the Underground, and stands 
up in the crowded carriage, from the same benevolent 
motive, things are not quite so bad: he is in the 


presence of the obliged object, who, Iet us hope, at 
least Jooks her thanks; and though of the 
sengers of his own sex may think him a fool for his 
pains, he compels the admiration of the minority. Still, 
he has no more chance of any compensation from the lady 
than—to put an extreme case—out of the 
However beautiful 


most pas- 


railway com- 


pany. she may be, or however rich 
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she may appear, he can hardly hand her his card and say, 
‘Tam at home 10 a.m. an1 after 6 p.m.,” or ‘ A note 
with enclosure will always find me at this address.” Ii 


would not be a chivalrous thing to do, and would 
greatly detract from the apparent unselfishness of the 


Sut with 


a gentleman, 


original proceeding. a lady who gives up 


her 


ferent : she does not do it, of course, for everybody, but 


seat to oblig« matters are very dif- 


invalid who bears about him uninis- 
of wealth, and he 


selects some ancient 
takable evidence of the possession 


naturally aske for her address. A lady of Troy—perhaps 
a Miss Helen somebody—in the United States, has just 
had an experience of this nature. She stood up in a 
tramcar in order that an aged invalid might take hei 
seat, and much better than accepting the Chiitera 
Hundreds --- she has been very properly presented by 
him with a diamond necklace. It would be interest- 
ing to note the effect of such a piece of fortune on 
the future behaviour of the recipient. Would she 
go on standing up in tramecars to oblige old gentle- 


the 
to the same individual ? 


men, or never do it again, from conviction that such 


luck could To 


our own sex, as has been said, these rewards of virtue 


not occur twice 


are impossible, but if a has drawn 


Stat 


however, is sup rfluous, for no one, so far as I am awar 


man “a prize in a 


German lottery, does he ever The question, 
though [have known many who have subscribed to them’ 
ever has drawn a prize in a German State lottery. 
Maréchale Booth-Clibborn 
columns of the HWur ¢ 
visiting New York millionaires. 


the 


‘ry, that she spent a whole morning 


informs wus, through 
Though sometimes she 
did not meet with even common politeness, the y were 
generally gushing, and ready with any amount of sym- 
pathic talk; but as to material she did 
obtain the This seems very curious when 
one remembers how this lass of person is always wishing 
to be ** free of the burthen of their wealth,” and delighted, 
as one would imagine, at the opportunity of bestowing it 
Th 


this witness, is the least agreeable of the species. 


assistance, not 


cost of her ca... 


on a good object. female millionaire, according to 


The scandal arising from bought sermons, which un- 
fortunately are often sold in duplicate and even triplicate, 
has caused at least one Bishop henceforth to forbid their us 
in his diocese. He has no objection to his clergy preaching 
the sermons of other divines if the authorship is acknow- 
ledged, and even considers that an original discourse onec 
«a week is as much as can be reasonably expected from the 
but there must be no duplicity in tl« 


average curate; 


matter. There has always been a danger in the purchased 
sermon. So early as James the Seeond’s time, we read of 
a country clergyman who electrified his congregation by 
the statement that it was “ for their vices that Providence 
afflicted them their with that 
pestilence which is spreading everywhere in this town.” 
He had omitted to read the discourse right through, or 
he that this referred to the Great 
Plague in London. Recognition of the borrowed work, if 
from a well-known source, is also always possible, or 
A Welsh curate confessed to the following 
ingenious plan for evading it, which must, however, have 
“é I ‘ve 
f sermons by one Tillotson, and a very good book it is; 
so I translate them into Welsh, and then back again into 
English ; after which not Tillotson himself would know 


them again.’ 


has and families eruel 


would have known 


nearly always. 


given him a great deal of trouble: got a volume 


Now that the influenza is loosing its grip of us, we 
can afford to recall its more humorous features. When 
nurses were not to be procured for their weight in gold, 
every other kind of service suffered in a greater or les: 
‘* Papa has been cooking,” suid a little lady, 
describing the exigencies of the season, 


degree. 
‘mamma has 
been making the bels; and Mr. Jones, in the Crescent, 
had to be buried with brown horses because all the black 
ones were engaged.” 

In the very interesting and generally kindly ‘‘ Remi- 
of ‘‘A. K. H. B.” rather hard measure is dealt 
to Anthony Trollope. A more generous-hearted man it 
would have been hard to find, but he had not what is 
called in the medical world ‘‘ a good bedside manner,” nor 
even a good tea-table one. Though he drew the clergy 
so admirably, it is more than possible that in an assembly 
of divines of the stricter sort he may not have felt quite 
at home, and his language, often stronger than the ovca- 
But the 
wonder is, to those who bear in mind Trollope’s bring- 
ing-up, that he In 
the whole range of literary autobiography there is no 


niscences”’ 


sion demanded, seems to have fluttered them. 


was so soft-spoken as he was. 
sadder reading than the account he gives of his school-time 
and adolescence. The circumstances of Dickens’s boyhood 
were even more cruel and more sordid; but he emerged 
from it early, and at five-and-twenty attained an unex- 
ampled prosperity that deserted 
Trollope waited for long years for even the feeblest gleam 
So far from being surprised at his 


never him; whereas 
of encouragement. 
rough ways, one reflects with admiration upon the paticnce 
and perseverance which might well have failed, and 
left him, with far greater excuse, as morose as Swift. 
Circumstance affects us all far more than moralists are 
willing to admit, but most of all when it makes our youth 
a period of unlooked-for poverty and unjust contempt. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE, 

The Session has begun with a chapter of accidents which is 

First, we have voted the Address with almost unpre- 

If Ministers had been assured that they 


THE 


unique. 
cedented expedition. 
would in five nights see the end of those alarums and excur- 
sions which make up the discussion of the Queen’s Speech, 
they would have been incredulous. If they had been told that 
nobody would talk about that Speech, but that the debate 
would range over the oratory of the recess, and would finally 
be closured at an inconvenient moment by an obtrusive member 
of the Opposition, they would have received the informa- 
tion with derision. I do not know the shade of 
Mr. Smith is permitted to revisit the Treasury Bench, 
if that affable, familiar ghost was within the precincts of the 
Ilouse when Mr. Walter McLaren suddenly moved the closure, 


whether 
but 


and the Government Whips, who had expected the debate to 
be again adjourned, presented their chiefs with a majority of 
only twenty-one against Mr. Sexton’s amendment, I am afraid 
the incorporeal essence of the late Tirst Lord of the Treasury 
must have been painfully agitated. Itis part of the business 
of an Opposition to catch the Ministerial Whips napping if 
they can, but this has never happened before in the firs 
division of the Session. It was all the moresad, because during 
the greater part of the evening the Government had thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. They had seen Mr. John Redmond, the new 
leader of the Parnellites, descend upon Sir William Harcourt 


Trish- 


Both sections 


with avenging ¢ uotations. Somehow no 
Ss 4 


min loves the Member for Derby. 
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of revolution who sat smiling at him opposite. It was 
the pose which I believe was usually adopted by great orators 
of a noble forms 
reproduced for the print-shops. I felt that Mr. Barton ought 


to have had a background of dark and heavy curtain, with a 


bygone day when their were being 


distant view of the British Empire. 

Of Mr. Redmond it must be said that his speech ranks with 
Mr. Chamberlain's amongst the few successes of this cheqnered 
The 


studiously moderate in 


Parnellite leader was forcible, pungent, and yet 
Mr. 
regarded as a rising man, but this speech has placed 
in the handful of Parliamentary 
IIouse always listens. As a 
Mr. 


singularly 


debate. 
tone. Redmond has long been 
him 
speakers to whom the 


move in the political game, 


Redmond's statement of the Parnellite position was 
adroit. It was in that 
of which Mr. Parnell himself 
ashamed. One of its effects was the 
tion of Mr. Healy, who fell into the pl 


just as much a part of his strange nature as 


res} a perform- 


ance would not have been 


unexpected modera- 
lintive vein which is 


his customary 


truculence. 
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GRANT, C.B., F 
geographical exploration i 


Nile 


THE LATE COLONEL J. A 
Another of the 


Equatorial Lake 


heroes of 


and Upper region of East 
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Ilouse for 


Devonshire s 


Thursday, Feb. 11, left Marlborough Eastbourne 
where Compton Place, the Duke of 


was lent by his Grace for the use of the royal family 


residence 
Their 
arrival in the town was greeted with evident sympathy, but 
in silence, with raising of hats in token of respect, by a « 
Place 


of people at the railway station. Compton 


within half a mile of the seashore, is a commodious man 


architectural 
Out 


of no remarkable pretensions, surrounded by 


trees and secluded Illustrations are supplied 
by Messrs. G. and R. Lavis, photographers, of Eastbourne. The 


there last for one 


grounds 


Prince and Princess of Wales were summer 


day, as the guests of the noble owner, when they opened th: 


loc il 


wing of the founded in memory of 


Alice. 


new hospital 


Princess 


HOME TO “GENERAL” BOOTH. 


commander-in-chief of that extraordinary 


WELCOME 
The 


popular religious and philanthropic organisation styled the 
Mr. William Booth, 


when he was 


founder and 


returned h 


London 


Army, 
Feb. 13, 


% street procession and a 


‘Salvation 
Saturday greeted in 
demonstration 

Sooth has been seven months absent in the Cape 


He left 


il steamer, the 


‘General ” 
Colony, Australia, New Zealand, and India. Paris and 
crossed the Channel from Cherbourg in a spec 
Hilda, on the Friday, landing at Southampton ; and his vessel 
was met in the Solent by a flotilla of seven other steam-boats 
conveying nearly 4000 members of the Army, brought 

from London by special trains. Our Illust 


furnished by the aid of 


down 


of this scene is partly 





of the Irish representatives are courteous and 
deferential to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, but 
they regard Sir William Harcourt with undis- 
guised suspicion. They seem to look on his 
portly form as a sort of Trojan horse which may 
at any moment let loose destruction 
their national Now, the 
feature of this particular incident was that while 
Mr. Redmond was pounding away at Sir William, 
that doughty warrior After a 
while Mr. Morley became uneasy, and signals 
passed the front Opposition 
Where was the deputy leader, whose business it 


among 


aspirations. curious 


was absent. 


along bench. 
ix, while Mr. Gladstone is away, to be ready for 
allcomers! The messenger departed in search 
of the absent chieftain, but the quest was vain, 
or else Sir William Harcourt was fuming in his 
tent. He had already experienced one disagree- 
able with the Irish members, who 
demanded the release of the dynamiters. 
haps he had no relish for the oratory of Mr. 
Redmond, especially as that wily politician was 


encounter 
er- 


asking a string of most embarrassing questions 
about the intentions of the Liberal leaders as to 
Itome Rule. 

All this was most diverting to the Govern- 
ment, who, after a bad quarter of an hour with 
the Land Purchase Act, were 
naturally anxious to see the finger of fate play- 
fully tickling the ribs of the Opposition. There 
better sport had Sir 
the 
bench sat 


statistics of the 


might have been even 
William Hareourt condescended to 
for at the end of the front 
Mr. Chamberlain, alert and eager, with his brow 
still decorated with the laurels of his speech on 
the third night of the William 
Harcourt had suffered a good deal then from the 


right honourable friend,” who 


grace 


scene, 


Session. Sir 


raking fire of his “ 
had paid off some old scores with accumulated 
interest, and it was pretty clear that any reply 
William to Mr. Redmond would be 
exposed to Mr. Chamberlain's 
But the Member for West 

vainly lay in wait. The prey did not come, and it 


from Sir 
onslaught. 
sirmingham 





was scarcely worth while to pour broadsides into 


Meiseqhery 


Southampton photographer, Mr. F, G. O. Stuart 
The 1 
had bands of 


mtained the 


1 with flags, 


vessels were gaily dresse 
music on board 
Hercules, c Gene! 


who went on board 


sort of 


friends, 
he held a 


a large congregation at the 


review 
Drill 


Arriving in London on Saturday after 


naval 
hall in Sonth- 
ampton. 
noon, he entered a carriage with Mr. Bramwe 
Booth, 
the officers of his staff on horseback, a 


to Hyde Park 


lerable assemblage, 


and, followed by other with 
brass 
band, and a mounted escort 
where he was met by a consi 
banners 
music in They 


the Marble Arch, and “ Genera 


with vans full of women and children 


emblems, and great quantity. 
formed up neat 


Booth, 


delivered an address, followed by the singing « 


who wore a Salvation Army unifo 


‘he procession, leaving Hyde Park, went 
Hol 


and 


hymns. 


along Oxford Street and orn, and by 


Bride F leet Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, to the headquarters of the Salvation 
Army in Queen Victoria Street 


after five ocloe 


reet, street, 


arriving there 


soon 





THE SHOW, 


Dod 


place, comprising three thousand entrie repre 


senting breed, with specimens from al 


parts of the world, held at the Agricultural H 
on Wednesday, Feb 


attracted a 


every 


10,and two following days 
great many connoisseurs of canine 
merit and other visitors. Our Artist has sketched 
a few of the most remarkable animals exhibited 
on this occasion 

THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 
Our Illustration is a general view of the scen 
in the nave of the Crystal Palace, where the in- 
structive exhibition of apparatus belonging to 
the science and applied arts of electricity has 
first 


into 


been rendered more complete since its 


opening in January, extending further 


the 





western gallery. It comprises the instru- 





Sir George Trevelyan. Sir George was also an - 
object of Mr. Redmond’s lively attentions, and his 
explanation of the relative merits of Home Rule 
and the rest of the Liberal programme was hailed 
with flippant mirth. I always listen to Sir George Trevelyan 
now with apprehension. I am told that a celebrated philo- 
sopher, who used to be tormented by the crowing of a cock, 
admitted that it was not the crowing which upset his nerves, 
but the rack of expectation. I have a similar feeling 
when Sir George is on his legs. You do not know 
whether he will get through two sentences without making 
some error of which he will become aware about six sentences 
further on. If he has to call the attention of the House to 
three things, he is sure to say the third is more important than 
the other four. Worst of all, he is wholly insensible to a joke. 
In the midst of some remarks on the Land Purchase Act he 
said, “ But, Sir, Ireland is not unavenged. LIintend to vote for 
this emendment.” He did not mean that this was the 
vengeance of Ireland ; but when the House laughed he stood 
helplessly wondering at the merriment. Again, he assured 
the Irish members that he would not insult them by repeating 
what Lord Londonderry had said of their character and aims. 
The idea of any Irish member being too delicately sensitive to 
hear strong language amused the assembly mightily, and from 
the Irish benches came a joyous cry of “Quote!” Sir George, 
trembling with indignation, read the appalling invective of the 
late Viceroy of Ireland without visibly shocking any of the 
gentlemen to whom it was addressed. Indeed, as Mr. Barton, the 
new recruit from Ulster, remarked a little later, the diction of 
Lord Londonderry was somewhat milder than that which Sir 
George himself had employed about Irish members in the old 
days when the Liberal leaders dreamt no more of Home Rule 
than of the bombardment of Alexandria. 

Mr. Barton's most serious defect is his dramatic attitude. 


He stood as if about to repel by physical force the demon 
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LATE COLONEL J. A. GRANT, C.B., F.RB.S., 
AFRICAN EXPLORER. 


THE 


Africa has passed away. Colonel James Augustus Grant, the 
companion of Captain Speke in his expedition of 1862 to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and its outlet by the Nile, first discovered by 
Captain Speke, after Captain Burton’s discovery of Lake 
Tanganyika, died on Feb. 11, at Nairn, in the north of 
Scotland, his residence and birthplace. He was sixty-four 
years of age. Theson of the parish kirk minister at Nairn, 
he was educated at Aberdeen, and in 1846 entered the Bengal 
Army, with which he did good service at the siege of Mooltan, 
the battle of Goojerat, in the Punjaub, and with the 78th 
Highlanders, at Sir Henry Havelock’s relief of Lucknow in 
1857. Captain Grant joined Captain Speke as an African 
explorer in 1860, and shared in the public applause with which 
the travellers were deservedly greeted in 1864 on their return 
to London. They had met Sir Samuel Baker at Gondokoro. 
In the narrative of their adventures and observations, written 
by Grant, entitled “A Walk across Africa,” and 
toyal Geographical and the 


in his scien- 
tific reports to the Linnzwan 
Society, there is much interest and some literary merit. He 
tokens of 
with continued military promotion, being chief of th« 
under Lord 
Bath 
Colonel Grant has left a son who is 


received medals of honour and other distinction. 
Intelli- 
gence Department in the Abyssinian Expedition 


Napier of Magdala ; he was made a Companion of the 
and of the Star of India. 
African 


Thomson's recent expedition 


also an traveller, and who accompanied Mr. Joseph 


Lake Bangwe 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT EASTBOURNE. 
rheir Royal Highnesses the Prince an rincess of Wales, 


Prince George and Princesse Maud, on 


Postal 
Government 


the 


other 


ments used by Telegraph Depart 
ment, 
collection of measuring instruments for electric 
William 


electric 


and in services ; the 


force, arranged by Sir Thomson ; all 


manner of telephone apparatus, lighting, various 
batteries and dynamos, and numerous contrivances or improve- 
ments, in historical order, from 1837 to the present day 
Hours of study may be profitably spent in the inspection of 


those articles, with a little knowledge of their working 


THE MARRIAGE OF LORD ALINGTON 
An event of some interest to fashionable and aristocratic society 
was the wedding at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 10, when Lord Alington married Miss Evelyn Henrietta 
Leigh, daughter of the late Mr. Blundell Leigh, and of Mrs 
Blundell Leigh, of Pont Street, Belgravia, The bride was 
the chancel steps by her brother, Captain Gerard Leigh, Ist Lif 
Guards, who gave her away. Her train was held by two pages 
the Hon. Ralph Stonor, son of Lord and Lady Camoys 
Master Astley Corbett. The 
Halsall, Ormskirk, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, cousin « 
bride, officiated, assisted by the Rev. H. Montagu Villiers 


tev. Canon Blundell, Rector 


r 


THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
Sixteen thousand refugees from the famine-strick« 
have arrived in the city of St. Petersburg, and the 
quartered them among the 
ordered to supply them with food and lodging. Ws 


householders, who 


that a sanitary cordon has been established round 
Kazan, where typhus is raging, in order to keey 
within the walls and prevent the spread of the disease to oth 
towns. At the same time, peasants are forbidden to enter some 
provincial towns; the barriers are strictly guarded, and all 
inspection, as sh 


ain ou 


correspondent’s ol the s 


travellers arriving submit to police 
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( I epre 
Mais 
) 
‘ ee ¢ pers 
t ] G ‘ 
His lor eh 
iH Dav Boyle, son « 
M Pat c Bo f 
~} 4 re 
‘ ; 
t i « Ile 
J : *e rk KR t 
Ss N i) In 
i” ma f Dor ! 1 
j na 1 daughter of 
Edward Inu Blais 
f th R ul Nav vho serve i th 
R in Wa nd he Chinese War of 
i |= Il eldest sor Patrici James, 
kK t midshi in in the Royal Nav ind 
M Pat in t t cs i} A 
v bs st issu¢ Mr. Frede ck Hankey 
( M r Chertsey sion of Surrey, and 
M I Wa eral Member for Sou Derbyshire 
j n 1 I m p tics, represents two of til 
i i sts the country Mr. Hankey was a 
‘ I tii ‘ rs i Lie { ns ] da l Dank Ith 
M Ward va a bre ! ind senior 
" in 1 of Messrs, Salt 1 ( f Burton-on-Trent 
| Me rf Cherts elonged to the straitest section of 
the ¢ vativ Pa ho reckon the Chertsey Division 
their invual: ible str rholds. Mr. Wardle’s adherence 
Mr. Gladston vas rare in the particular trading com- 
mun f wl he late Member for South Derbyshire was a 
|} n t re - tative 
Mr. He Walter Bates, the distinguished naturalist and 
traveller wid for twenty-seven years the secretary of tli 
Royal Geographical Society, diced on Feb. 16 of influenza. 
I ut Le ster 1825, Mr. Bates early displayed an excep- 
i thusiasm f entomology In 1848, in company 
his friend, M A. R. Wallace, he went off to the 
\mazons, here he stayed for seven years, studying 
flora ar fauna, and making collections which he sent 
home to t British Museum In 1863 he published a 
| ititled The Naturalist in the River Amazon,” of 
} Darwin wrote It is the best work of natural history 
t < er published in England It is a grand book, 
nd, whether or not it sells, it will last It was Mr. Bates, as 
Da i edged, who discovered the principle of mimicry 
in the animal world. Daring the twenty-seven years that he 
has been secretary of the Geographical Society, Mr. Bates 
‘ured the respect and vimiration of a large community, 


uding all the principal travellers of the last quarter of a 


century. His death is a serious loss to the world of science. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, who for some months has been filling 
Mr. Spurgeon’s place at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and will 
for the present continue his ministry there, is not new to 
England. Up to 1880 he had only an American reputation, 
but since that year he has refused settled work in order to stir 
the feeling of the Christian world to greater interest in foreign 
missions. Ile has been heard at the headquarters of the Church 
Missionary Society, and is accustomed to say that one of the 


missionary farewells he witnessed at Salisbury Square will 

forgotten by him. Asa preacher he stands in strong 
Mr. Spurgeon Instead of marked simplicity, 
Dr. Pierson cultivates a rather ornate style. Ilistory, philo- 
sophy, and science are drawn upon for illustrative matter in a 
vay which leaves his style but little in common with that 
homely vigour associated with the pulpit of the Metropolitan 
Like Dr. Phillips Brooks, he is a very rapid 
speaker. Sometimes, indeed, the effect of his eloquence upon 
humbler hearers rather recalls the exclamation (vide J’unch) 
of the old woman to the eloquent curate Which I likes to 
hear you preach extrumpery, Sir; your language is that won- 


fluid ! 


coutras to 





Tabernack 


aeriul 
New Zealand has not been slow to follow a_ recent 


Australian example in ecclesiastical affairs. Instead of 
accepting for the bishopric of Nelson a clergyman nominated 
by certain advisers at home, they have chosen a local dignitary. 
The Rev. Charles Oliver Mules, Archdeacon of Waimea, who 
has been elected to succeed Bishop Suter, is a Cambridge man, 
and graduated at Trinity in 1858. After filling a couple of 
rural curacies under Evangelical clergy in England, he went 
the diocese of Nelson in 1868, soon after Dr. Suter 
entered upon his work there as bishop. He at once became 
examining-chaplain to his bishop, and has long been one of 
men in the diocese. His election was not un- 
expected, and is believed to fall in with a strongly expressed 
colonial opinion. 





out to 


the foremost 


The plague of influenza has claimed a distinguished victim 
in Sir James Caird, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., who died on Feb. 9. 
It would be impossible to 
summarise within the 
scope of a paragraph or 
two the wonderfully 
active and useful life of 
the distinguished statisti- 
cian and scientific agri- 
culturist. It has practi- 
cally included over forty 
years’ incessant. literary 
and other toil, the main 
result of which has been, 
as the 7imes, the journal 





for which some of his 
best work was done, 
remarks, to give “the 


only general account of 
the state of agriculture 
throughout England since 








Arthur Young's tours.” 
TMe LATE Sim James Carp. Sir James (then Mr.) 
Caird’s description of 





English agricultare was written in 1850, largely at the instance 
of Sir Robert Peel, as Special Commissioner of the Times. 
Siuce then Sir James has been continuously employed in noting 
the condition, troubles, and progress of English, Scottish, and 
Irish agriculture, with special reference to the economic con- 
dition of India and the development of the cotton industry 
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Hie was the father of the system of collect- 

i i iltural sta s, he ma one of the ablest members 

Indian Far Commission in 1876-7, and his resulting 

| India: the Land and the Peoy isan invaluable account 

li f ourgrent depen lene. Sir James 

i.notable member of Lord Cowpe1 s Commission on the 

e | » iti ]Ss¢ and he was prope made 

, omen f the Board of Agric re, which largely 

‘ ( his eeri He resigned his 

pos i D i Vas a n ft l s. and sat 

P ime sa I ter of Lo ston from 1859 to 

l Hf it 4 el | vith John Bright 

1 atl 8 1 rightshir 

Mr.Cha p ince uler ¢ e Unionist 

Par I] Commons was a distinct oratorical 

1 He spoke it brilli ney and effect, taunting 

Mr. ¢ vith the iction his Home Rule plan, 

s I g special bitterness to Mr. Morley, 

} ) is tl } gentlema in place of 

t mar } The Duke of Devon- 

i I 8 throng ut one orf great 

P vller Mr. Chamberlain's speech 

is perhaps most uncompromising he has ever delivered 

rrom his place by Mr. Gladstone’s side, and it was re- 

ited by his old colleagues. The severance from his early 

} al « ship with Mr. Morley was emphasised by 

hat gentleman in an angry retort, which laid stress on what 

the speake ed the * unseemly comedy ” of Mr. Chamberlain 

rising from the fro Opposition bench and attacking its 

occupants Ihe personal interest in the speech lay, indeed, 

! ily in the proof it gave that the old private intimacy with 
Mr. Me has been completely severed 

Eng . Presbyterianism has lost a striking figure by 

eat ry congestion of the lungs, of the Rev. Donald 

Fraser, D.D., who, since 

1870, has been the 

minister of the Maryle- 

bone Presbyterian 


Church. Dr. Fraser was 


a man of great personal 
dignity, and his fine 
presence, rendered strik- 


ing by a még of white 
hair, gave him a personal 


ss 


ascendency over his con- 
gregation, which was 
enforced by his great 
power as a preacher and 
reputation as a shrewd 
and wise counsellor. His 
church, in the great 


of Marylebone, 
was always crowded 
when he preached in it, 





He LATE REV. DONALD Fraser, D.D. though it was double the 

size of the building which 

it replaced in 1873, three years after Dr. Fraser's first asso- 
ciation with it. 

Dr. Fraser was born in 1826 in Inverness, and his education 


was finished at Aberdeen University. Early in life he migrated 
to Canada, first engaging in business, and then taking to the 
ministry. He was eight years at Montreal, and was then 
recalled to his native town of Inverness, where the report of 
his fame asa preachet led to the invitation, twenty-one years 
ago, to Marylebone. ‘There his reputation was permanently 
established, and no man had a greater hold on the orthodox 
Presbyterian school, in which he was a leading and powerful 
figure. He was to have represented English Presbyterianism 
in the Pan-Presbyterian Conference fixed to be held at Toronto 
this year 





A new Babbage has arisen in the shape of a wonderful 
Italian calculating youth, named Jacques Inaudi, who has 
astonishing the 
savants of Paris by feats 
that recall the accom- 
plishments of the famous 
Henri Mondeux. Young 
Inaudi, who is only 
twenty-four years of age, 
began his career as a cal- 
culator by doing peasants’ 
accounts for them at a 
lightning speed, which 
raised the wonderment of 
the Touraine farmers. 
Though he knows nothing 
of algebra, he masters the 
most difficult equations, 
and his calculations never 
err by a single figure, and 
are concluded within a 
few seconds of the 
problem being put to him. 
Inaudi does not seem to 
have any special theory of the manner in which his extra- 
ordinary faculty came to him. When asked about it, he lays 
his hand on his forehead and says, “It’s there, but how it 
comes to me I.do not know.” His methods are apparently not 
those of the schools, and are peculiar to himself, for he has 
not revealed them. 


been 





INAUDIL. 


Inaudi came-to Paris in 1880, having begged his way from 
his native Piedmont. At Béziers he astonished a worthy 
farmer who was sitting outside a café trying to make up his 
accounts alter a successful market day. ‘lhe agriculturist was 
baffled by the figures, and Inaudi offered to help him, but 
his resistance was at first- rejected with scorn. Afterwards 
the farmer allowed the youth to have a try, and, without the 
help of pencil or paper, Inaudi balanced the complicated 
accounts toa sou. On arrival in Paris he was taken in hand 
by André Gill, the caricaturist, and has been able to gain a 
living since by performing intricate calculations on the boards 
of music-halls. Inaudi multiplies from left to right, and in 
all the difficult arithmetical problems given to him by the 
academicians he never made a single error. 


Captain Osborne is by no means flattered (says the Pall 
Mall Gazette) by the praise that.has been lavished upon him 
for his “ chivairous conduct,” &c. On thecontrary, he resents 
it somewhat, since he considers his conduct the only conduct 
that an honourable man could take under the circumstances. 
He feels that every man situated as he is would do the same. 
Whether he would or not is, however, generally regarded as an 
open question. 


The new Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, who was made K.C.S.I. something less than two 
years ago, has had a most distinguished career in the Indian 
Civil Service. He has filled with great efficiency many impor- 
tant posts, has been Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinees, Home Secretary to the Indian Government, and Chief 
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Commissioner of Assam, where his tact and experience would 


have invaluable had he been there at the time of the 
late Manipur incident. Prior to his present appointment Sir 
Dennis won golden opinions as Resident at Hyderabad, his 
*¢ during the imperial diamond being 
especially worthy of the highest praise. 


been 


conautc CaUS célebre 


OUR 


PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street 
W., for our portrait of the late Sir J. Caird; to Messrs. 
Russell and Sons, 17, Baker Street, W.. for that of the late Dr. 
Donald Fraser; to Mr. F. Kingsbury, St. George’s Place, 


Knightsbridge, for that of Lord Alington ; to Messrs. Strom- 
meyer and Heymann, of Cairo, for that of the late Dr. Junker ; 
and to M. Perla, of Chambéry, for that of M. Jac ues Inaudi. 


MUSIC. 


>was no lack of interest or novelty in the programme 


set before the patrons of the Crystal Palace Concerts on the 


Christmas recess. Cheru- 


first Saturday (eb. 13) since 
headed the scheme, is to 


bini’s concert-overture in G, which 
contemporary musicians a practically unknown work. It is 
IS15 


by 


one of three compositions written by Cherubini in 
for the 


It was performed on several subsequent occasious, 


expressly Philharmonic Society, and conducted 
himself, 
for 


being given the last time by the Philharmonic under Costa 


in 1852. From that date the score seemed to have disappeared, 
the 
Philharmonic Library prepared by Messrs. W. II. Cummings 
and Otto Goldschmidt. It 
for the 
of the 
time 
ITence 
of the Florentine master, for the prompt production of which 
The 
curious part of it is that this particular revival has resulted 
in the re-discovery of the original Mr. Cummings, 
doubtless that it had never passed ont of the 


possession of the Philharmonic Society, made a search for the 


no mention whatever being made of it in the catalogue of 


have been easy, therefore, 


had 


would 
to have passed 
found published 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, of 
revival of this spirited and interesting 


work into oblivion not a 


copy 


been elsewhere and a short 


score 
since Leipsic. 


the 


by 
example 


at the Crystal Palace Mr. August Manns deserves thanks, 


score, 
convinced 
missing manuscript, and, after hunting patiently for some 
time, duly found it. 

Another novelty in the Crystal Palace programme was the 
first, or “ 1841,” version of Schumann's symphony in D minor, 
No.4. This fine work was revised by its composer in 1851, but 
the earlier score was carefully preserved, and became the 
property of Herr Brahms, who, in conjunction with Dr. Wiillner, 
of Cologne, produced a new version of it, containing certain 
alterations made in red ink and pencil by Schumann himself, 
and also introducing here and there improvements in the instru- 
mentation derived from the scoreof a decade later. That the out- 
come of this curious combination is virtually a third version ot 
the symphony can hardly be denied, but we are not inclined on 
that account to charge Herren Brahms and Wiillner with an 
act of undue interference with the work of a dead composer ; 
neither, on the other hand, can we regard it in any light but 
that of a curiosity. The new arrangement will certainly not 
take the place of the score with which amateurs are familiar, 
though, as Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel have thought it 
worth while to publish it, there is no reason why this so-called 
“1841” version should not be heard from time to time. It 
was splendidly played by the Palace orchestra, and Mr. Manns 
bore his full share of the honours of the performance. The 
soloist of the afternoon was Madame Roger-Miclos, whose 
refined and artistic style was made agreeably manifest in 
Beethoven's third pianoforte concerto. 

The Royal Choral Society does well to find a place at one of 
its concerts for Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul.” This noble oratorio 
may not enjoy the wonderful popularity of “ Elijah,” but its 
rare choral beauties are never thrown into fuller relief than 
at the Albert Hall, and the fact that it is welcome to 
habitués there was abundantly proved by the large attend- 


ance at the performance given on Feb. 10. ‘The solos 
were undertaken by Miss Medora Henson, Madame Patey. 
Mr. Wilbur Gunn, Mr. R. E. Miles, Mr. Robert Grice, 
and Mr. Plunket Greene. ‘The last-named artist achieved 
® conspicuous success in the music of the Apostle. Ilis 


remarkably fine singing fairly took the audience by sur- 
prise, and the effort may said to have raised him at 
a bound to the very front rank of oratorio artists. Madame 
Patey amply sustained her reputation. giving, as usual.a truly 
impressive rendering of “ But the Lord is mindful of His 
own.” Miss Medora Henson was scarcely equal to the 
requirements of her task ; and Mr. Wilbur Gunn, a new tenor 
from America, succeeded still less in satisfying connoisseurs 
of his ability to fulfil the important duties here entrusted to 
him. ‘These young American artists are not wanting in talent 
and promise, but we have plenty of native singers of the same 
stamp whose appearance at the Albert Hall would, under the 
circumstances, be far more justifiable. 

Such miserable wintry weather as prevailed on Monday, 
Feb. 15, was quite sufficient to explain the scanty attendance at 
the Popular Concert on that evening. St. James's Hall was 
little more than half filled, but the audience strove hard, and 
not unsuccessfully, to atone for its lack of numbers by an 
abundance of enthusiasm. Once again one of Beethoven's 
* Rasoumowsky ” quartets stood at the head of the programme, 
the No. 2 in E minor being this time selected. It was superbly 
executed by Madame Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, 
the accomplished lady-violinist shining to especial advantage 
in the adagio, which is almost a solo for the leading instru- 
ment. The same master's famous “ Waldstein ” sonata served to 
introduce for the first time this season that clever young pianist 
Mdlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz, who, although apparently very 
nervous, gave an extremely clear and spirited reading of the 
work. She is a neat and brilliant player, but her tone is some- 
what thin, and her physique is almost too delicate for her to 
render adequate justice to themes that call for robust or 
masculine treatment. However, her interpretation of the 
* Waldstein ” decidedly pleased the audience, and Malle. Eiben- 
schiitz was called upon foran encore, for which she gave 
one of Scarlatti’s “ small ” sonatas. 

The programme of the fifth London Symphony concert 
was framed in honour of the memory of Waguer, the anni- 
versary of whose death occurred on Feb. 13. In aecordance 
with the precedent set by Dr. Hans Richter, Beethoven's 
“Eroica Symphony ” was selected as the principal item of the 
menu, and with this were associated the overture to “ Die 
Meistersinger,” the “ Siegfried-Idy1],” the prelude to “ Parsifal,” 
and the prelude and “ Liebestod” from “ Tristan.”¢ These 
works were admirably executed under Mr. Henscliel’s pains- 
taking guidance, and rapturously applauded by a crowded 
audience. Madame Nordica made a welcome rentrée at this 
concert, and sang the part of Isolde, in the © Liebcstod,” with 
striking dramatic power 


be 








THE 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Queen, says 7'ruth,is in excellent health, and she has been 
perfectly well for several months, having only suffered, once 
or twice for a few days, from rheumatism in the knee. 
The daily papers, which print alarming fictions about 
her Majesty whenever Sir William Jenner's arrival at 
Court happens to be reported, are unaware of the fact 
that when the Qneen is at Windsor and Osborne he is 
now constantly in nominal attendance on her Majesty, with 
whom he has always been a great favourite. William 
Jenner was for many years in the habit of visiting the Queen 
every fortnight, but, now that he is out of practice, he passes 
a great deal of time at Court, except when her Majesty is at 
Balmoral. 


Sir 


Her Majesty is to leave Windsor, according to present 
arrangements, about four o'clock on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, March 22, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. They 
will travel by special train to Portsmouth Dockyard, and 
there embark on board the Victoria and Albert, which is to 
be moored in the harbour during the night. ‘The Duke 
and Duchess of Connanght will dine with the Queen on 
board the royal yacht, which is to proceed next morning 
(after the arrival of the London papers and letters) for Cher- 
bourg, where it will arrive about half-past three. After an 
early dinner on board the yacht, the Queen will start from 
the Port station for Hyéres, where she is to arrive on ‘Thursday 
afternoon, 

The faneral pall has been lifted from the London season. 
It is announced that there will be two Drawing-Rooms in May 
and two Levées after Easter. ‘The Queen, it is understood, has 
made this abatement of the mourning for the Duke of Clarence 
ont of consideration for the large class who are dependent for 
subsistence on the fashionable expenditure of society. ‘There 
is rejoicing among the West-End tradesmen to whom the 
of social festivities offered a dismal prospect. And 
there is a pleasant flutter in many a fair bosom which was 
perturbed by the thought that not to be presented this season 
meant an awful deprivation of agreeable opportunities. 


cessation 


Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Sir William Harconrt, 
which is the briefest and most impressive tribute to the Duke 
of Clarence. The aged statesman recalls the death of Princess 
Charlotte, whose lamented end was the last blow to the reason 
of George III. By the loss of Prince Albert Victor the royal 
family have suffered a bereavement which. as a domestic 
tragedy, has affected the nation like the incident 
which carried Mr. Gladstone’s memory back to the 
year 1817. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


toyal Commissions usually create more vapour than they 
dispel, the suggestion is not very happy. Lord Salisbury 
pointed ont that, as the most fruitful source of fog was the 
habit of Londoners in burning smoky coal, the only effectual 
remedy would be to compel them to use anthracite. As no 
municipal authority is ever likely to be strong enongh to 
enforce such a drastic injanction. we shall continue to choke 
ourselves every winter. 

For some days London was threatened with the extinction 
of the coal supply. A strike of the coal-porters had at one 
time a very grave aspect. The struggle was due to a resolute 
effort of the Coal Porters’ Union to prevent the employment of 
free labour by masters who were at variance with their old 
hands. This phase of the labour question is becoming more and 
more acute. The dispute has been partially settled, though the 
difficulty of reinstating the unionists at the expense of the 
temporary hands has led to a renewal of the friction. 

About the middle of February we generally have a sharp 
spell of wintry vigour, which rouses the latent sarcasm of the 
most good-natured citizen as he contemplates the condition 
of the streets. A sudden fall of snow has reminded the 
vestries that they are now required by law to clear the 
roadway in front of every house. Once this duty devolved on 
the householder, who watches the municipal cleansing with a 
scornful eye. It is a eurious fact that London, in such 
circumstances, is the most helpless city in the world, and that 
it takes an army of men to do badly the work which in New 
York is performed by fewer hands in a twinkling. 

Mrs. Osborne has been committed for trial. The evidence 
at the inquiry before the magistrate was made very painful 
by the testimony of Mrs. Hargreave, who alluded with much 
emotion to a visit which she had paid her cousin in ITlolloway 
Jail. The ordeal both for the accused and for the chief wit- 
ness was made needlessiy severe by the presence of a 
number of women who think a police-court is a place of 
entertainment. I should like to see a magistrate clear his 
court of busybodies who come to gape at suffering as if it 
were a public show. 

The manifesto of thirty-eight ecclesiastics in favour of the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures started a correspondence 
in the 7imes on “The Bible and Modern Criticism,” which 
pursues the tenour of its way with unlimited irrelevance 
Professor Huxley has thrown himself into the fray with his 
usual ardour, but without making the controversy any clearer 
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authorities, in arresting the man Buschoff, had yielded to 
popular clamour, and stated that the Jews in Xanten had 


seems that proofs of 


given every assistance to the police. It 
the man’s guilt will be forthcoming, and, i 
doubt bea renewal of the anti-Semitic agitation, due to the 
popular belief that Jews are addicted to human 
That such superstitions should still linger in an enlightened 
country like Germany is a sad satire npon the much-vaunte 
progress of the nineteenth century. 


sacrifices 


The province of Alsace-Lorraine is to have a new coat-of 
arms. By special decree of the German Emperor, the escutcheon 
is to quarter the imperial eagle, bearing « divided shield, one 
half of which will display the arms of 
Alsace, while on the other half will be 
Lorraine. ‘Thus does the Germanisation of thi 


pi oceed by degrees. 


Upper nd Lowe1 
displayeé 1 those of 


two provinces 


years ago, when New Guinea was annexed by the 
Australians, a wag said that “the New Guinea was not worth 
a shilling.” The Germans, after a few years’ experience, have 
come to the sameconclusion. Reports received in Berlin from 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land show that that territory is unfit for 
European colonisation on account of its deadly climate. 

The French Government has just taken what 
described as the first step towards the separation of Church 
and State. It has lately laid on the table of the Chamber of 
Deputies a Bill on Associations, the general tendency of which 
is to enable the State to suppress religious orders. ‘Ihe Bill 
forth that may be formed on making a 
written declaration specifying its object, and giving a list of 
its original members; but this liberal provision is imme- 
diately followed by the most stringent restrictions. There is 
one clause prohibiting associations from possessing property, 
except furniture and other articles for the use of their members ; 

them from receiving third 
authorities to enter all conventual estab- 
a fourth allowing their suppression 
by the most summary process, and so on, Should this Bill 
Lecome law, religious communities in France will have to 
dispose of whatever real property they possess and to pur- 
chase land or honses abroad, with French of course, 
But whether the Bill passes or not, it will have to be disenssed, 
In some quarters it is 


some 


may be 


sets any association 


another preventing legacies; a 
allowing the civil 
lishments, male or female; 


money, 
and stormy debates may be anticipated 
held that the Bill is merely a threat to bring the French 
clergy to reason, and induce them to cease their opposition to the 
Republican form of government. That may be so, Assuming, 
however, that the Government is in earnest, and 
really wishes to bring about Disestablislment, it 
may fairly be asked what advantage will be 
obtained by the separation of Church and State? 





There are more rumours of a dissolution, and 
busy gossips will have it that Ministers have been 
urged by experienced managers of the Conserva- 
tive Party throughout the country to appeal to the 
constituencies at once. It is, however, affirmed 
with considerable show of authority that the 
Government are determined to proceed with the 
public business until the normal end of the Session, 
or, at all events, until the game of tactics makes 
substantial progress with certain measures ex- 
tremely difficult. Conjecture is rife as to the fate 
of the Irish Local Government Bill, which is not 
likely to reach the second reading before Easter. 
The path of this piece of legislation is not smooth, 
and it offers tempting opportunities for Opposi- 
tion ambush. On the other hand, the relations 
between the Liberal Party and their Irish allies are 
somewhat delicate, and, while the Parnellites 
manifest increasing confidence, the Anti-Parnellites 
are reticent and despondent. 





There is a Parliamentary vacancy in Surrey 
owing to the death of Mr. Hankey, and another 
is created in South Derbyshire by the death of 
Mr. Wardle. In Surrey the Conservatives are likely 
to hold their own with comparative ease. In South 
Derbyshire there is a large Liberal majority, but. 
in view of the General Election, the Couservatives 
will make a strenuous effort to reduce it ; mean- 
while a Conservative, in the person of Mr. Willox, 
has been returned unopposed for the Everton 
Division of Liverpool. 

A slight friction is reported between Lord Randolph 

Churchill and some of his supporters in South Paddington. 
‘The local Conservative Association invited their member 
to state whether he proposed to stand again, and, if so, whether 
he would give his support to Conservative policy. Lord 
tandolph replied that he had every intention of seeking 
re-election, and that his conduct in the future wonld accord 
with his conduct in the past. Somehow, this appears to have 
been insufficiently explicit for the Paddington Conservatives, 
who may cherish independent views of Lord Randolph's 
political achievements, though I do not suppose they will 
excite much misgiving in his mind. 

The Liberal Party have begun their campaign in London, 
and are using the Progressive programme for the County 
Council elections as a reconnaissance in force. ‘I'o counteract 
this, Sir Henry James has summoned the Liberal Unionist 
array as a protest against the identification of the Liberal with 
the Progressive plans of action. ‘There is some confusion of 
parties, for Sir John Lubbock, who belonged to the Progressive 
Party in the first Council, is a staunch Unionist. I suspect, 
however, that electioneering necessities will dominate the 
situation, and that the machinery of the Moderates will be nsed 
in favour of the Conservatives in the Parliamentary struggle. 

There was a time when political songs made up in humour 
what they lacked in urbanity. The electioneering muse 
nowadays seems to possess neither quality. A correspondence 
between Mr. Surr William Duncan, Conservative candidate for 
Wisbech, and Mrs. Brand, wife of Mr. Arthur Brand, tlie 
sitting member, shows that the lady is inthe habit of singing a 
ballad of which the point is that the Liberals mean to keep 
Mr. Duncan ont, and “ shove the Tories up the spout.” ‘This is 
not elegant, nor is it particularly funny, though there is pro- 
bably some charm in the singer which atones for the short- 
comings of the poet. But Mr. Schnadhorst might discover, 
with a little trouble. some bard who would put Liberal senti- 
ments into verse which Mrs. Brand might warble without the 
aid of “ the spout.” 

Mr. Chaplin's energetic measures against the foot-and- 
mouth disease have not yet been rewarded with success. The 
tribulation of the cattle dealers is sore; and now there comes 
from Treland a complaint that the Board of Trade is harassing 
the cattle business in that country by levying on Irish cattle- 
trucks the same rate which is levied on English cattle-wagons. 
The argument is that this makes nine Irish beasts pay as mach 
as fourteen English store cattle. Mr. Chaplin may expect to 
hear more of this from the Irish benches in the House of 
Commons. 

The Government have been asked by Lord Midleton to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into London fogs. As 
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or more profitable than it was at the outset, or is likely to be 
a hundred years hence, 

A few days ago, in the Reichstag, Admiral Hollmann, 
Secretary of State for the Navy, delivered a remarkable speech 
in support of a large increase in the personnel of the German 
Navy. After pointing out the increase in the naval forces of 
other countries, he expressed his conviction that in any future 
war the Power which first sends into action a strong fleet will 
probably be victorious. It is therefore necessary for Germany 
to make up for the small number of its ships by the rapid 
concentration of its naval forces, for ironclads and cruisers 
can only be used effectively within a week of the outbreak of 
hostilities if every vessel has on board a largeand well-trained 
crew. ‘This means that the country which succeeds in mobi- 
lising rapidly its naval forces will be able, by blockading the 
enemy's fleet in the various ports, to reduce it to powerless- 
ness. Admiral Ilollmann does not mean to be blockaded, and 
he is taking precautions accordingly. 

‘The German military authorities are most unwilling to be 
deprived of the privilege of shooting people in the streets, 
‘Lhe Budget Committee of the Reichstag, when the military 
estimates came up for discussion, tried to induce the military 
authorities to revise the instructions given to soldiers on 
sentry duty in such a manner that they should not be allowed 
to make use of their riflesin the public streets except in cases 
of absolute necessity. General von Gossler, on behalf of the 
military authorities, declined to accept the suggestion, and 
said that the best means to prevent shooting in the streets 
was to punish severely those who made such a course necessary. 

It strikes me that the Budget Committee might have 
adopted other tactics. and proposed to the military authorities 
that sentries should be allowed to shoot offenders at their own 
sweet will, but on condition that if they hit the wrong man 
they should be shot themselves and the officers of the regiment 
mulcted in damages. ‘That would probably make the sentries 
more careful how they used their rifles, 

Last June, at Xanten, in Rhenish Prussia, the mutilated 
body of a boy was found in a stable, and it was rumoured that 
the child had been murdered by a Jewish butcher named 
Buschoff. Popular feeling was aroused, and a violent anti- 
Jewish agitation broke out. The Jews in Xanten were 
threatened and insulted, and the authorities had the greatest 
trouble in keeping order. Buschoff was arrested and dis- 
charged, as there was no evidence against him. gut the 
excitement spread over all Germany, and he was arrested 
a second time, and again discharged; and now, for the 
third time, he has been arrested at Cologne, on Feb 9. 
In answer to a question pnt to him in the Landtag, 
Dr. von Schelling, the Minister of Justice, denied that the 


A Church independent of the Government will prove 
n much more formidable foe than a State-paid 
Church, every member of which is virtually a Civil 
servant, liable to be dismissed or to have his pay 
The fact is, there is an extreme anti- 
clerical party in France which has to be con- 
ciliated by an occasional sop, and a Bill such as 
that of the French Government would admirably 
answer the purpose. 


stopped. 


Under the presidency of M. Léon Sav, the 
People’s League for Sunday Rest has held very 
successful meetings in Paris. The object of this 
association is to promote the of all 
work on Sandays on moral and hygienic grounds, 
Twenty years it would have been thonglit 
impossible to induce Parisian tradesmen to 
their shops on the whole of Sunday. and before 
ten or eleven at night on weekdays. Now there is 
hardly a good shop on the boulevards open after 
eight o’clock,and most of them have their shutters 
up on Sundays, ‘The ground is well prepared for 
the French Sunday League, and the efforts of 
M. Léon Say, M. Bardoux, and other distinguished 
crowned with the 


suspension 


ago 


close 





economists are certain to be 


success they deserve. 


They have been making experiments in Paris 
at the Jardin d'Acclimatation for the purpose of 
providing artificial clouds as a protection against 
frost, on the plan adopted by the vine-growers 
of the Gironde. ‘The method consists in lighting 

pinewood fires, which give off a black smoke This smoke 
is converted into a thick stationary fog which raises the 
temperature five or six degrees—when there is no wind, It 
was windy the other day, and the experiment did not prove a 
success, although it is asserted that in the Gironde the plan 
has been adopted with satisfactory results. Well, the 
Americans are making artificial rain, and the French artificial 
fog: will anyone try to make artificial sun in London ? or will 
the French and the Americans exchange some of their sun- 
shine for some of the London fog and rain? We could supply 
them with the real article, and glad to get rid of it too! 
The new Khedive will get his firman of investiture after 
This document is now being prepared at the Porte, and 
to Cairo in due course; but given the 
slowness with which Turkish officials proceed, it would he 
rash to say when that will be. The Sultan having, in his 
telegram to Abbas Pasha after the death of Tewfik, recognised 
him as successor to his father, in accordance with the previous 
firmans, the investiture is virtually a matter of form, and may 
take place at any time, in the same manner as the coronation of 
a sovereign may take place months after his accession.—X. 


all. 


will be forwarded 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE SHANNUN AND THE CHESAPEAKE, 


The spirit of gallant chivalry, as jastly felt in the United 


States Navy as in the Royal Navy of Great Britain, preserves 
in memory, with no trace of resentment, that brave 
action, creditable both to English and to American sailors, 
fought in the offing outside Boston Harbour on June 1, 1813. 
It was theduel between II.M.S. Shannon and the United States 
frigate Chesapeake, which allowed the late Sir Provo Wallis, 
then second lieutenant of the Shannon, succeeding his superior 
officers in command, to bring his prize into the port of 
Halifax, as we have noticed in his biographical memoir 

Captain Philip Bowes Vere Broke had been severely wounded, 
but happily recovered and died an Admiral in 1841; First 
Lieutenant George T. L. Watt had been killed in the 
fight, which lasted only a quarter of an hour. It was, 
however, maintained with signal valour on both sides 

of the British, twenty-four men were killed and fifty- 
nine wounded; on the American side, forty - seven 
killed, 115 wounded. The Shannon was a fifty-gun frigate, 
with a broadside discharge of 538 lb., and with a crew of 306 
men ; the Chesapeake, likewise a frigate of fifty guns, threw 
a broadside of 590 1b., and had a crew of 376. With superior 
armament and numbers, the American frigate was crippled 
and put into disorder by the first two broadsides fired against 
her. The British victory was apparently won by better skill 
in gunnery, derived from much recent practice in the long 
French War. 
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BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


AUTHOR OF “SHE,” ““KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” ETC, 


XITT. 


THE 


CHAPTER 


GALAZI BECOMES KING OI WOLVES. 


On the morrow Umslopogaas awoke, and knew that strength 
was growing on him fast. Still, all that day he rested in the 
cave, while Galazi went out to hunt. In the evening he 
returned, bearing a buck upon his shoulders, and they skinned 
the buck and ate of it as they sat by the fire. And when the 
sun was down Galazi took up his tale. 

‘* Now, Umslopogaas, son of Mopo, hear! I had passed the 
forest, and had come, as it were, to the legsof the old stone Witch 
who sits up aloft there for ever waiting for the world to die. 
Here the sun shone merrily, here lizards ran and birds flew to 
and fro, and though it grew towards the evening—for I had 
wandered long in the forest—I was afraid no more. So I 
climbed up the steep rock, where little bushes grow like hair 
on the arms of a man, till at last I came to the knees of the 
stone Witch, which are the space before the cave. I lifted my 
head over the brink of the rock and looked, and I tell you, 
Umslopogaas, my blood ran cold and miy heart turned to 
water ; for there, before the cave, rolled wolves, many and great. 
Some slept and growled in their sleep, some gnawed at the 
skulls of dead game, some sat up like dogs and their tongues 
hung from their grinning jaws. I looked, I saw, and beyond 
[ discovered the mouth of the cave, where the bones of the boy 
should be. But I had no wish to come there who was afraid 
of the wolves, for now I knew that these were the ghosts who 
live upon the mountain. So I bethought me that I would 
fly, and turned to go. And, Umslopogaas, even as I turned, 
the great club Watcher of the Fords swung round and 
smote me on the back such a blow as a man smites upon a 
coward. Now, whether this was by chance or whether the 
Watcher would shame him who bore it, say you, for I do not 
know. At the least, shame entered into me. Should I go back 
to be mocked by the people of the kraal and by the old 
woman? And if I would go, should I not be killed by the 
chosts at night in the forest? Nay, it was better to die in the jaws 
of the wolves, and at once. Thus I thought in my heart; then, 
tarrying not, lest fear should come upon me again, I swung up 
the Watcher, and, crying aloud the war-cry of the Halakazi, I 
sprang over the brink of the rock and rushed upon the wolves. 
They, too, sprang up and stood howling, with bristling hides 
and fiery eyes, and the smell of them came into my nostrils. 
Yet when they saw it was a man that rushed upon them, they 
were seized with sudden fear and fled this way and that, leap- 
ing with great bounds from the place of rock which is the 
knees of the stone Witch, so that presently I stood alone in 
front of the cave Now, having conquered the wolf-ghosts 
and no blow struck, my heart swelled within me, and I walked 
to the mouth of the proudly, as a cock walks upon a 
roof, and looked in through the opening. As it chanced, 
sinking sun shone at this hour full into the cave, so that 
ll its darkness was made red with light. Then, once more, 
Umslopogaas, I grew afraid indeed, for I could see the end of 
the cave 

* Look 


where th 


Cave 


the 


now! There is a hole in the wall of the cave, 
firelight falls below the shadow of the roof, twice 
the height of a man from the floor. It is a narrow hole and a 
high, is it not?—as though one had cut it with iron, and a 
man might sit in it, his legs hanging towards the floor of 
the cave. Ay, Umslopogaas, a man might sit in it, might 
he not? And there a man sat, or that which had been a man. 
‘There sat the bones of a man, and the black skin had withered 
on his bones, holding them together, and making him awful 
His hands were open beside him, he leaned upon 
them, and in the right hand was a piece of hide from his 
moocha. It was half eaten, Umslopogaas; he had eaten it 
before he died. His eyes also were bound round with a band 
of leather, as though to hide something from their gaze, 


To see. 
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one foot was gone, one hung over the edge of the 
niche towards the floor, and beneath it on the flooa 
lay the blade of a broken spear. 

‘*Now, come hither, Umslopogaas, place your 
hand upon the wall of the cave, just here; it is 
smooth, is it not?—smooth as the stones on 
which women grind their corn. ‘ What made it 
so smooth?’ youask. I will tell you. 

‘When I peered through the door of the cave I 
saw this: on the floor of the cave lay a she-wolt 
panting, as though she had galloped many a mile ; 
she was very great and fierce. Near to her was 
another wolf—he was a dog—old and black, bigge1 
than any I have seen, a very father of wolves, and 
all his head and flanks were streaked with grey. 
But this wolf was on his feet. As I watched he 
drew back near to the mouth of the cave, then of a 
sudden he ran forward and bounded high into the 
air towards the withered foot of that which hung 
from the cleft of the rock. His pads struck upon 
the rock here where it is smooth, and there for 
a second he seemed to cling, while his great jaws 
closed with a clash but a spear’s breadth beneath 
the dead man’s foot. ‘Then he fell back with a 
howl of rage, and drew slowly down the cave. 
Again he ran and leaped, again the great jaws 
closed, again he fell down howling. Then the 
arose, and they sprang together, striving to pull him down 
jut it was all in vain; they could never 
come nearer than within a spear’s breadth of the dead 
man’s foot. And now, Umslopogaas, you know why the 
rock is smooth and shines. From month to month and year to 
year the wolves had ravened there, seeking to devour th 
bones of him who sat above. Night upon night they had 
leaped thus against the wall of the cave, but never might thei 
clashing jaws close upon his foot. One foot they had, indeed, 
but the other they might not come by 

‘* Now, as I watched, filled with fear and wonder, theshe-wolf, 
her tongue lolling from her jaws, made so mighty a bound that 
she almost reached the hanging foot, and yet not quit She 
fell back, and then I saw that the leap was her last for that 
time, for she had oversprung herself, and lay there howling, 
the black blood flowing from her mouth. The wolf saw also 
he drew near, sniffed at her, then, knowing that she was hurt, 
seized her by the throat and worried her. Now all the place 
was filled with groans and choking howls, as the rolled 
over and over beneath him who sat above, and in the blood- 
red light of the dying sun the sight and sounds were so horrid 
that I trembled like a child. The she-wolf grew faint, for the 
white fangs of her mate were buried in her throat. Then I 
saw that now was the time to smite him, lest when he had 
killed her he should kill me also. So I lifted the Watcher 
and sprang into the cave, having it in my mind to slay the 
wolf before he lifted up his head. But he heard my foot- 
steps, or perhaps my shadow fell upon him. Loosing his 
looked up, this father of wolves; then, making 
sprang straight at my throat. I saw him, and 
Watcher aloft, I smote with all my strength 
The blow met him in mid-air; it fell full on his chest and 
struck him backwards to the earth. But there he would 
not stay, for, rising before I could smite again, once 
more he sprang at me. This time I leaped aside and smote 
downwards, and the blow fell upon his right leg and broke it, 
so that he could spring no more. Yethe ran at me on three 
feet, and, though the club fell on his side, he seized me with his 
teeth, biting through that leather bag, which was wound 
about my middle, into the flesh behind. Then I yelled 
with pain and rage, and lifting the Watcher endways, 
drove it down with both hands, as a man drives a stake 
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The wolf, knowing that she was hurt, seized her by the throat and 


worTre da he r. 


into the earth, and that with so great a stroke that the 
skull of the wolf was shattered like a pot, and he fell 
dead, dragging me down with him Presently Isat up on the 
ground, and, forcing the handle of the Watcher between 
his jaws, levered them open, freeing my flesh from the 
of his teeth Then I looked at my w they wer 
not dee P, for the leather bag had saved me, yet I feel them to 
this hour, for there is poison in the mouth of awolf. Presently 
I glanced up, and saw that the she-wolf had found her feet 
again, and though unhurt: for this is the nature of 
these ghosts, Umslopogaas, that, though they fight continually, 
they cannotdestroy each other. They may be 
and that hardly here she stood, and yet she 
me or on her dead but at him only wh 
saw, and crept softly behind her, then, lifting 
dashed him down with all my strength The ow fell on het 
neck and broke it, so that she rolled and at 
dead 
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cave to the spring 
rock on the right of the cave and 
drank. ‘Then I came ind sat 
, and watched the light die away from 
While it was dying there w ilence, 
but when it was dead the forest awoke A wind sprang 
up and tossed it till the green of its boughs waved lik 
troubled water on which the moon shines faintly From 
the heart of it, too, came howlings of hosts and wolves, that 
were answered by howls from the rocks above hearken, 
Umslopogaas, such howlings as we hear to-night! It was 
awful here in the mouth of the cave, for I had not yet learned 
the secret of the stone, and if I had learned it, should I have 
dared to close it, leaving myself alone with the dead wolves 
and him whom the wolves had struggled to tear down? I 
walked out yonder on to the platform and looked up. The 


back 





THE 


ill be the wisdom of the old Witch 1 
zen into everlasting ston thine and 
| t wolves that tho t n, that is no wolf which 
thou hast slain; nay, they are ghosts—evil ghosts of men who 
lived in ages gone, and who must now live till they be slain of 
nu And knowest thou how they lived, Galazi, and what was tlh: 
food they When the light comes again, Galazi, climb to 
breasts | stone Witch, and look in the cleft which i 
n her There shalt thou see how these men 
And now this deom is on them: they must wander 
gaunt and hungry in the shape of wolves haunting that Ghost 
Mountain where once they fed, till they are led forth to die at 
he hands of men Le of their devouring hunger hav 
hey leaped from year to year, striving to reach my bones; and 
whom thou hast slain was the king of them, and she at his 
queen Now, Galazi the Wolf, this is the wisdom 
thou shalt be king of the ghost-wolves, thou 
a lion shall bring thee Gird the black 
and the wolves shall follow the« 
all the three hundred and sixty and three of them that are left, 
and let him who shall be brought to thee gird on the skin of 
grey Where ye twain lead them, there shall they raven, 
bringing you victory till all are slain. But know this, that 
there only may they raven where in life they ravened, se: king 
for their food. Yet, that was an ill gift thou tookest from my 
mother—the gift of the Watcher, for though without the 
Watcher thou hadst never slain the king of the ghost-wolves, 
yet, bearing the Watcher, thou shalt thyself be slain Now, 
on the morrow carry me back to my mother, so that I may 
sleep where the ghost-wolves leap no mot I have spoken, 
Galazi.’ 

** Now, the Dead One's voice seemed to grow ever fainter 
and more hollow as he spoke, till at the last I could scarcely 
hear his words, yet I answered him, asking this of him 

*** Who is it, then, that the lion shall bring to m« 
with me over the ghost-wolves, and how is he named ?’ 

**'Then the Dead One spoke once more very faintly, yet in 
the silence of the place I heard his words 

. is named Umslopogaas tli 
Lion of the Zulu.’’ 
, when Um-lopogaas heard these words he started up 
from his place by the fire. 

** 1 am named Umslopogaas,”’ he said, ‘‘ but the Slaughterer 
I am not named, and I am the son of Mopo and not the son 
of Chaka, Lion of the Zulu; you have dreamed a dream, 
Galazi, or, if it was no dream, then the Dead One lied to you.”’ 

** Perchance this was so, Umslopogaas,’’ answered Galazi 
the Wolf. ‘* Perhaps I dreamed, or perhaps the Dead One 
lied; nevertheless, if he lied in this matter, in other matters 
he did not lie, as you shall hear. 

** After I had heard these words, or had dreamed that I 
heard them, I slept indeed, and when I woke the forest 
beneath was like the clouds for mist, but the grey light 
glinted upon the face of her who sits in stone above Now, 
I remembered the dream that I had dreamed, and that I 
would see if it was all a dream. So I and, leaving the 

cave, found a place where I might climb up to the breasts and 
head of the stone Witch. I climbed, and as | climbed the rays 
of the sun lit upon her face, and I rejoiced to see them. But, 
when I drew near, the likeness to the face of a woman faded 
away, and I saw nothing before me but rugged heaps of piled- 
up rock. For this, Umslopogaas, is the way of witches, be they 
of stone or flesh—when you draw near to them they chang: 
their shape. Now I was on the breast of the mountain, and 
wandered to and fro awhile between great heaps of stone. At 
length I found, as it were, a crack in the stone thrice as wide as 
@ man may jump, and in length the half a spear’s throw, and 
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howled in answer with a mighty howling 

hand and called to them. They ran to me, gathering round m 

ough todevourme. But theydid notdevourme; they licked 

gs with their red to ind fighting to come near me, 

d themselve wainst me as does a cat One, indeed, 

dat him who sat on my shoulder, but I struck him with 

er and he slunk back like a whipped hound; more- 

others bit him yelled. Now, I knew that 

I had no more to fear, for I was king of the ghost-wolves, so I 

walked on, and with me came all the great pack of them. I 

walked on and on, and they trotted beside me silently, and the 

fallen leaves crackled beneath their feet, and the dust ros¢ up 
about them, till at length I came to the of the forest 

‘Now I remembered that I must not be seen thus of men, 

st they should think me a wizard and kill me. Therefore, 

at the edge of the forest I halted and made signs to the 

wolves to go back. At this they howled piteously, as though 

in grief, but I called to them that I would come again and be 

their king, and it seemed as though their brute hearts under- 

stood my words. Then they all went, still howling, till 

presently I was alone. And now, Umslopogaas, it is time to 

leep ; to-morrow night I will end my.tale.”’ 
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CHAPER XIV. 
rut WOLF-BRETHREN 
Now, my father, on the morrow night, once again Umslopogaas 
and Galazi the Wolf sat by the fire in the mouth of their cave, 
as we sit to-night, my father, and Galazi took up his tale. 

‘** ] passed on till I came to the river; it was still full, but 
the water had run down a little, so that my feet found 
foothold. I waded into the river, using the Watcher as a staff, 
and the stream reached to my elbows, but no higher. Now, 
on the farther bank of the river saw that which sat upon 
my shoulders, and saw also the wolf’s skin on my head, and 
ran to the kraal crying, ‘ Here comes one who walks the waters 
on the back of a wolf.’ So it came about that as J drew 
towards the kraal all the people of the kraal were gathered 
together to mect me, except the old woman, who could 
not walk so far. But when they saw me coming up the slope 
of the hill, and when they saw what it was that sat upon my 
shoulders, they were smitten with fear. Yet they did not run, 

their great wonder, only they walked backward 
clinging each to each and speaking no word. 
on silently, till at length I reached the kraal, 
sat the old woman baskiug in the sun 
Presently she looked up and cried, ‘ What 
ails you, people of my that you walk backwards lik« 
men bewitched, and who is that tall and deathly man who 
comes toward you ?’ 

** But still they drew on backwards, saying 1 
little children clinging to the women, the women « 
the men, till they had passed the old wife and ranged them- 

Ives behind her like a regiment of soldiers. Then they 
halted against the fence of the kraal. But I came on to th 
old woman, and lifted him who sat upon my shoulders, and 
placed him on the ground before her, saying, ‘ Woman, here 
is your son; I have snatched him with much toil from the jaws 
of the ghosts—and they are many up yonder—all save one foot, 
which I could not find. Take him now and bury him, for I 
weary of his fellowship.’ 

** She looked upon that which sat before her. She put out 
her withered hand and drew the bandage from his sunken 
Then she screamed aloud a shrill scream, and, flinging 
her arms about the neck of that dead one, she cried: *‘ It is 
my son whom | bore—my very son, whom for twice ten years 
and half a ten I have not looked upon. Greeting, my son, 
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Wow shalt thou find burial, and I with thee—ay, I 
And once more she cried aloud, and stood upon 
arms outstretched Then of sudden a foam 
, and she fell forward upon the body of her 


eT eting § 

th thee 
et With 
from her lip 
aud was dead 

‘ Now once more a silence came upon the place, for all were 
fearful. At last one cried: ‘ How is this man named who h 
won the body from the ghosts?’ 

***T am named Galazi,’ I answered. 
‘Nay,’ said he. ‘The Wolf are 
lack wolf’s hide upon his head!’ 
‘[T am named Galazi, and the Wolf 

me,’ I said again. ‘So be it: I am named Galazi tle 
‘** Methinks he is a wolf,’ said he. ‘Look, now, at 

th, how they grin! This is no man, my but 
olf.’ 

‘* © No wolf and no man,’ 
but a wizard could have piss ad the 
hei its in stone for ever.’ 

. es, yes! he is a wolf—he i 
Slay the wolf-wizard before 
and they ran towards me with uplifted spears. 

‘**T am a wolf indeed,’ I cried, ‘and I am a wizard 
indeed, and I will bring wolves and ghosts upon you cre all is 

ind I turned and fled so swiftly that soon they were 

me. Now, as I ran I met a girl, a basket of 

on her head, and in her hand she bore a dead 

I rushed at her howling like a wolf, and I snatched the 

ilies from her head and the kid from her hand Then I 
i on, and coming to the river, I crossed it, and for that 
eht I hid myself in the rocks beyond, eating of the mealies 

and of the flesh of the kid. 

‘Qn the morrow at dawn I rose and shook the dew from 
he wolf - hide. Then I went on into the forest and 
howled like a wolf. ‘hey heard me, the ghost-wolves, and 
owled iunswer from far and near. ‘Then I heard the 
pattering of their feet, and they came round me by tens and 
by twenties, and fawned upon me. I counted their number ; 
they numbered thrce hundred and sixty and three. 

‘* Afterwards, I went on to the cave, and I have lived here 
in the cave, Umslopogaas, for nigh upon twelve moons, and | 
have become a wolf-man. For with the wolves I hunt and 
raven, and they know me, and what I bid them that they 
do. Stay, Umslopogaas, now you are strong again, and, if 
ourage not fail you, you shall see this very night. 
now, have you the heart, Umslopogaas ¢”’ 
rose and laughed aloud. ‘*‘ lam young 
cried, ‘fand scarcely come to the full strength 
of en; yet hitherto I have not turned my back on lion or 
witch, on wolf or man. Now let us s this impi of yours 
this impi black and grey, that runs on four | with fangs for 


pe irs 
‘You must first bind on the she-wolf’shide, Umslopogaas,”’ 


quoth Galazi, ‘‘ else, before a man could count his fingers twic 
there would be little enough left of you. Bind it on about thy 
neck and beneath the arms, and see that the fastenings do not 
burst, lest it be the worse for you.”’ 
So Umslopogaas took the grey wolf’s hide and bound it on 
with thongs of leather, and its teeth gleamed upon his head, 
and he took a spear in his hand. Galazi also bound on 
hide of the king of the wolves, and they went out on 

before the cave. Galazi stood there awhile, and the 
moonlight fell upon him, and Umslopogaas saw that 
face grew wild and beastlike, that his eyes shone, and his 
teeth grinned beneath his curling lip . He lifted up his head 
and howled out upon the night. Thrice Galazi lifted his head 
and thrice he howled loudly, and yet more loud. But befor 
ever the echoes had died upon the air, from the heights of the 
rocks above and the depths of the forest beneath, from the east 
and the west, from the north and the south, there came howl- 
ings in answer. Nearer they grew and nearer ; now there was 
a sound of feet, and a wolf, great and grey, bounded towards 
them, and after him many another. ‘They came to Galazi, 
they sprang upon him, fawning round him, but he beat them 
down with the Watcher. Then of a sudden they saw Umslopo- 
gaas, and rushed at him open-mouthed. 

‘Stand and do not move!”’ cried Galazi. ‘‘ Be not afraid !”’ 

**T have ever fondled dogs,’’ answered Umslopogaas, ‘shall 
I learn to fear them now?”’ 

Yet though he spoke boldly, in his heart he was afraid, for 
this was the most terrible of all sights. The wolves rushed on 
him open-mouthed, from before and from behind, so that in 
a breath he was wellnigh hidden by their forms. Yct no fang 
pierced him, for as they leaped they smelt the smell of the 
skin upon him, and dropped down at his feet fawning and 
licking him. Then Umslopogaas suw that the wolves Icapt at 
him no more, but the she-wolves gathered round him who 
wore the she-wolf’s skin. They were great and gaunt and 
hungry, all were full-grown, there were no little Gunes, and 
their number was «0 many that he could not count them in 
the moonlight.. Umslopogaas, looking on their red eyes, felt 
his heart become as the heart of a wolf, and he, too, lifted up his 
head and howled, and the she-wolves howled in answer. 

‘The pack is gathered ; now for the hunt!” cried Galazi. 
** Make your feet swift, my brother, for we shall journey far 
to-night. Ho, Blackfang! ho, Greysnout! Ho, my people 
black and grey, away! away !”’ 

He spoke and bounded forward, and with him went 
Umslopogaas, and after them streamed the ghost-wolves. 
They fled down the mountain sides, leaping from boulder to 
boulder like bucks. Presently they stood by a kloof that was 
thick with wood. Galazi stopped, holding up the Watcher, and 
with him stopped the wolves. 

‘*T smell a quarry,”’ he cried; ‘‘ in, my people, in! 

Then the wolves plunged silently into the great kloof, but 
Galazi and Umslopogaas drew to the foot of it and waited. 
Presently there came a sound of breaking boughs, and lo! 
before them stood a buffalo, a bull who lowed fiercely and 
sniffed the air. 

‘* This one will give us a good chase, my brother; see, he is 
gaunt and thin! Ah! thet meat is tender which my people 
have hunted to the death !”’ 

As Galazi spoke, the first of the wol from the ccvert 
and saw the buffalo; then, giving tongue, they sprang towards 
it. The bull saw also, and dashed down tlhe hill, and after him 
came Galazi and Umslopogaas, and with them all their company, 
and the rocks shook with the music of their hunting. They 
rushed down the mountain side, and this into the heart of 
Umslopogaas, that he, too, was a wolf. They rushed madly, yet 
his feet were swift as the swiftest; no wolf could outstrip him, 
and in him was but one desire—the desire of prey. Now they 
neared the borders of the forest, and Galazi shouted. Ik 
shouted to Greysnout and to Blackfang, to Blood and to 
Deathgrip, and these four leaped forward from the pack, running 
so swiftly that their bellies seemed to touch the ground. ‘They 
passed about the bull, turning him from the forest und settmg 
his head up the slope of the mountain. Then the chase wheeled, 
the bull leaped and bounded up the mountain side, and on 
one flank lay Greysnout and Deathgrip and on the other lay 
Blood and Blackfang, while behind came the Wolf-Brethren, 
and after them the wolves with lolling tongues. Up the hill 
they sped, but the feet of Umslopogaas never weuaried, his 
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breath did not fail him.” Once more they drew near the lap 
of the stone Witch. where the cave was. On rushed the bull, 
mad with fear. He rushed so swiftly that the wolves were 
left behind, since here for a space the ground was level to 
his feet. Galazi looked on Umslopogaas at his side, and 
grinned. 

** You do not run 
of late. See now if you can 
the quarry first ?”’ 

Now the bull was ahead by two spear-throws. 
pogaas looked and grinned back at Galazi. ‘‘ Good!’ 
cried, ‘‘ away !”’ 

They sped forward with a bound, and for a while it seemed 
to Umslopogaas as though they stood side by side, only the 
bull grew nearer and nearer. ‘Then he put out his strength 
and the swiftness of his feet, and lo! when he looked again he 
was alone, and the bull was very near. Never were feet so 
swift as those of Umslopogaas. Now he reached the bullas he 
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Then he lifted the spear in his hand, and drove it down between the bull's shoulders. 


laboured on. Umslopogaas placed his hands upon the back 
of the bull and leaped; he was on him, he sat him as you 
white men sit a horse. Then he lifted the spear in his hand, 
and drove it down between the shoulders to the spine, and of 
a sudden the great buffalo staggered, stopped, and fell dead. 

Then Galazi came up. ‘‘ Who now is the swiftest, 
Galazi,’”’ cried Umslopogaas, “I, or you, or your wolf 
host? ’’ 

‘You are the swiftest, Umslopogaas,”’ said Galazi, gasping 
for his breath. ‘‘ Never did a man run as you run, nor ever 
shall again.” 

Now the wolves came up, and would have torn the carcase, 
but Galazi beat them back, and they rested awhile. Then 
Galazi said, ‘* Let us cut meat from the bull with a spear.”’ 

So they cut meat from the bull, and when they had 
finished Galazi motioned to the wolves, and they fell upon the 
carcase, fighting furiously. In a little while nothing was left 
except the larger bones, and yet each wolf had but a little 

Then they went back to the cave and slept 

Afterwards Umslopogaas told Galazi all his tale, and Gal 
asked him if he would abide with him and be his brother, and 
rule with him over the wolf-kind, or seck his father Mopo ; 
the kraal of Chaka. 
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Umslopogaas said that it was rather in his mind to seek his 
sister Nada, for he was weary of the kraal of Chaka, but he 
thought on Nada day and night 

‘* Where, then, is Nada, your sister? ’’ 

‘She tarries in the caves of your people, 
tarries with the Halakazi.”’ 

** Stay a while, Umslopogaas,”’ 
men indeed. ‘Then we will seck this sister of y 
snatch her from the caves of the Halakazi.”’ 

Now, the desire of this wolf-life had entered into the heart 
of Umslopogaas, and he said that it should be so, and on the 
morrow they made them blood-brethren, to be one till death, 
before all the company of the ghost-wolves, and the wolve 
howled when they smelt the blood of men. In all things thence- 
forth these two were equal, and the ghost-wolves hearkened 
to the of both of them. Andon many a moonlight night 
they and the wolves hunted together, winning their food. 
At times they crossed the river, hunting in the plains, and the 

Pp opl of the kraal 
would come out hear- 
ing the migl ty howl- 
lg, and watch the 
pack sweep across the 
plains, and with them 
a manormen. ‘Then 
they W yuld say that the 
ghosts were abroad and 
their huts 
with fear. 
But as yet the Wolt- 
Brethren and their 
pack killed no men, but 
game only, or, at times, 
elephants and lions. 

Now, when Umslo- 
pogaas had abode 
some moons on the 
Ghost Mountain, on a 
night he dreamed of 
Nada, and awakening 
soft at heart, bethouglit 
him that he would 
learn tidings ern- 
ing me, his father, 
Mopo, and what had 
befallen me and her 
whom he deemed 
mother, and Nad 
Sister, and his 
brethren 
himself, 
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and, leav- 
ing Galazi, descended 
to that kraal where the 
old woman had dwelt, 
and there gave it out 
that he young 
man, 
from a 
sought a white Phe 
people of the kraal 
listened to him, though 
they held that his look 
was fierce and wild, 
and one asked if this 
were Galazi the Wolf, 
Galazi the Wizard 
But another answered 
that this not 
Galazi, for their ey 
had him. 
slopogaa sid 
knew nothingof Galazi, 
and little of 
and lo! while he spoke 
there Impl of 
fifty who entered 
the kraal. Um lopo- 
grils looked at the 
leaders of the impi and 
knew them for captains 
of Chaka. At first Ie 
would have spoken to 
them, but his Fh/osé 
bade him hold his 
peace. So he sat in a 
corner of the big hut 
and listened. Pre- 
sently the headman of 
the kraal, whotrembled 
ith fear, for he be- 
lieved that the impi had 
been sent to destroy 
him and all that were 
liis, asked of the ( ip- 
tain what was his will. 

‘A little matter, 
and a vain,”’ said the 
captain. “We ar 
sent by the king to 
search for a_ certain 
youth, Umslopogaas, 
the son of Mopo, the 
king’s doctor. Mopo 
gave it ont that the 
youth was slain by a 
lion near these moun- 
tains, and Chaka would 
learn if this is truc 

‘‘We know nothing of the youth,’’ said the headman. 
‘But what would ye of him?”’ 

pr Only this,’’ answered the « iptain, ** to kill him. 

‘* That is yet to do,”’ thought Umslopogaa 

‘* Who is this Mopo?”’ asked the headman 

‘* An.evildoer, whose house the king 
woman, and child,’’ answered the captain. 
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It is now useless to send to India for Cabul 
and other parts of Afghanistan, be for- 
warded to their destination unless, in addition to the ordinary 
postage to India, they either bear etamps of the Post Office 
of Cabnl, or are accompanied by a remittance in money 
for such postage to the Ameer at Peshawur 
As the British Post no other means of obtaining 
access to the dominions of the Ameer, there will be 
native but to detain and return to the 
ostensibly addressed to Afghanistan not fulfilling the prescribed 
conditions ; but if such letters were posted here, encl 
addressed to an agent or correspondent in India 
course, be dealt with on arrival by such agent or 
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Not yet shall we see the establishment of any such 
Mr 


y-and-bye, perhaps. a mucl 


system 
Mr. 


of State as Chamberlain proposes or as 


pensioning 
Booth 
scheme may be 
No. Were lasked why I venture so 
opinion, and had I the spacious platform of the 


Charles 


suggests 


‘sweeping ” attempted ; but the 


present time ? 


Review to reply from, I should answer in thirteen several 
iff of 


et 18 


one of them clouded 
that 


self, 


arguments, not by a single wl 


theory ; but as which makes a baker's dozen of tl 


sufficient in the other twelve may be omitted. No 


seriously prosecuted, iuse there 
the least flu 


benefit. ‘I 


will be 


There is 


such scheme 


no votes in it, not tte 


among those whom it is meant to 


verhaps, these good people “don't see it’; or the 
! I peo} 


it before (as in a Friendly Society plan or a Pos 


tion), and long for it as much as May for D 


bad, it will not “ boom,” and there’s an end on 


the common talk about 


But good will come of 
the aged poor; or soitis most reasonable to |} 


able to hope that, as a consequence, ther: 


brightening of those abodes of gloom, the 
the 


far easier to endure 


softening of rules and regulations adopt 


them. Every argument 


pension scheme has been heightened by « 


chill miseries of workhouse life 


These 


any pension scheme 


grey 


degradations, enough know: 


and neither 
the acceptance of Mr. 


the least. 


nor Chamberlain's plan Will mi 


For in neither case be 


the 


them in 


workhouses 


abolished ; and, granting pensioning rty years must 


pass before a smaller number of poorh« inmates endure 


the oppression of spirit to which 


those hopeless poy 


mulatic 


are condemned, A sincere compassion will therefore } 


to contrive some instant 

No expe lient can ring happine 8s into a 
at very little cost, or even of no mucl 
reminds its in a° 
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to be te the 


off 


hum 


) them prom 


chooses to go free no 


that. I know, of course, he 


as this of 


such deterrents 
man and woman would 


from the sight of the e doors 


Some 


compelling poverty no dot should 


be found that fall short of an 


tion? Suppose the workhous 


it not quite so torturingly ug 


diffe: 
most desired, however, is 


What is 
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ence in the number Lappiications tor paup 


variatio 
W he nh 


ormity ot 


some 


individuality, of choice 


were first built there unil 


the 


was mntich more 


several classes of s c1ety than there is now, and to 
And 
What if all the 


onnets black poke s traversed 


paupers w less wounding vhat the 


aike as 


is were not of che ere Licking hawls 


were not mud-coloured, or all the 


by a strip of ribbon in exactly the same place? It would 


wre to hi three different sorts of I shawls 


WHS al 


and bonnets in every populous poorhouse, allowing each old 
her 


of 


woman to have the “bit of a change” th youlkd make 


feel so much for the satisfaction 
Mr. Bounds rby, the 
But 


pitying and a politic thought to those poor little 


more human; and yet 


workhouse stamp 


every garment, most of all, pe should 


workhouse 


girls. ‘To see them file through the gay streets in their dull, 


scrappy, mean, and meagre uniform, and not to know that 


behind those pale, unspeculative faces many a heart burns with 


mortification and even with anger, would be mere stupidity, 


And it is not with these as with the old women, 


whoare going 
out of the world with whatever humiliations and resentments 
rirlhood 


they may happen to feel. ‘This bitterly suppressed 


£ 
is coming into the world, to play some part in it; which makes 
a difference that any man of sense may enter intoif he pleases. 
Of course, I do not suggest that the children of the workhouse 
should be decked out like the child of the suburban villa, 


done 


poor children had the innocent 


is some 


will say I do ; but [am sure no harm would be I am sure 


good would be done—if these 


inexpensive pleasure of a little variety, a little change of dress, 


a touch of differing brightness even on parade days—so as 
to like the little 


meet way. It might make a 


be remotely other girls whom 


the 


they 


on wholesome diffe 


rence 


to some of the wilfulest and wildest of them as they grew up ; 


and, for most, soften the pain of very painful memories. 


Furthermore, a workhouse would be a workhouse still if 


its interior walls were not so many sheets of ghastly pallor. 


Two penn’orth of colour thrown into this bucket of white- 


wash, two penn’orth of another colour thrown into that, would 


make these same walls warm, gay, were the brush 


I suppose there 
d ben 


vere 


applied with the commonest skill. are not 
»great 
ved 
what bit of 
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stion whether an old couple who 


many workhouses with a smoking-room, yet it wou 
f the old men 
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tipped them with. 
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to meet together for an 
hav 


tobacco their frie may 


there is the ur 1 que 
are known 

must needs be 

to go to the poorh¢ ' 
but it is one of many little things that mus 
if we have come to the conclusion that the poor, when the y 
] r,must be be 


ar2 old and can work no | led for by 


the v le c v. For 


tt r provi 


most assuredly tens ho nds 


of honest and hard-working men will never be able to save 


enough to bring themselves within the scope of any such plan 
as Mr. Chamberlain's And, les, don’t we see that it will 
n to work (if it be c le of werking at all) till 


years hence? 
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“AN ANXIOUS MOMENT.”’—BY H. RETTIG. 
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On the top there is just room for a ruined castle, and there it is, 
every time. 


IV.—AN AUSTRIAN 
HEALTH-FACTORY, 


This place is the vil- 
Marienbad, 
It seems 


S eG lage of 
sohemia. 
no very great distance 
from Annecy, in 
Haute Savoie, to this 
place — you make it 
in less than thirty 
hours by these Conti- 
nental express trains 

but the changes in the 
scenery are great; they are 
proportion to 

From 


quite out of 
the distance covered. 
Annecy, by Aix, ta Geneva 
you have blue lakes, with bold 
mountains springing from 
their borders, and far glimpses 
of snowy wastes lifted against 
the horizon beyond, while all 
about 
vated to the last possibility of 
a cultiva- 


you is a garden culti- 


grace and beauty 
tion which doesn’t stop with 
the handy lower levels, but is 
carried right up the sheer 
steeps, and propped there with 
ribs of masonry, and made to 
stay there in spite of Newton’s 
Beyond Geneva—beyond 
rate—you 


law. 
Lausanne, at 
for a while a cou 
which noticeably r 
New England, and seems out 
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Almost the only striking figure 
is the Polish Jew. 
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TRAMP ABROAD 


By MARK TWAIN. 


of place and like an intruder— 
an intruder who is wearing his 
everyday clothes at a fancy- 
dress ball. But presently, on 
your right, huge green moun- 
tain ramparts rise up, and 
after that, for hours, you are 
absorbed in watching the rich 
shadow - effects which they 
furnish, and are only dully 
aware that New England is 
gone and that you are flying 
past quaint and unspeakably 


FERDINANDSBRUNNEN, 


the Lake 
by you 
! How 


gait 


old towns and towers. Next day you have 
of Zurich, and presently the Rhine is swinging 
How clean it is! How clear it is! How blue it is 

How swift and rollicking and insolent is its 
How vivid and splendid its colours, beautiful wreck 


A person 


green it is ! 
and styl 
and chaos of all the soap-bubbles in the univers¢ 
born on the Rhine must worship it— 

T saw the blue Rhine sweep along, I heard, or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing in chorus sweet and clear. 

Yes, that is where his heart would be, that is where his last 
thoughts would be, the ‘‘ soldier of the legion,’’ who “lay 
dying in Algiers.”’ 

And by-and-bye you are in a German region, which you 
discover to be quite different from the recent Swiss lands 
behind you. You have a sea before you; that is to say, the 
green land goes rolling away in ocean swells to the horizon. 
And there is another new feature: here and there, at wide 
intervals, you have islands—hills 
two and three hundred feet high, 
of. a haystack form, that 
abruptly out of the green plain, 
and are wooded solidly to the top. 
On the top there is just room for 
a ruined castle, and there it is, 
every time; above the summit 
you see the crumbling arches and 
broken towers projecting. 

Beyond Stuttgart, next day, 
you find other changes still. By- 
and-bye, approaching and leaving 
Nuremberg and down by Neu- 
haus, your landscape is humped 
everywhere with scattered knobs 
of rock, unsociable crags of a rude 
tower - like look, and thatched 
with grass and vines and bushes. 
And now and then you have 
gorges, too, of a modest pattern 
as to size, with precipice walls 
curiously carved and honeycombed 
by—I don’t know what; but 
water, no doubt. 

The changes are not done yet ; 
for the instant the country finds 
it is out of Wiirtemberg and into 
Bavaria it discards one more 
thickness of soil to go with pre- 
vious disrobings, and then nothing 
remains over the but the 
shift. There may be a poorer soil 
somewhere, but it is not likely. 

A couple of hours from Bay- 
reuth you cross into Bohemia, 
and before long you reach * 
Marienbad and recognise another 
sharp change—the change from 
the Long Ago to To-Day; that 


rise 


bones 
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The crowds that drift along the Pr 


AGAIN. 


is to say, from the very old to the spick-and-span new; 
from an architecture totally without shapeliness or orna- 
ment to an architecture attractively equipped with both; 
from universal dismalness as to colour to universal brightness 
and beauty of tint; from a town which seems made up of 
prisons to a town which is made up of gracious and graceful 
mansions proper to the light of heart and crimeless. It is like 
jumping out of Jerusalem into Chicago. 

The more I think of these many changes the more surpris- 
ing the thing seems. I have never made so picturesque a 
journey before, and surely there cannot be another trip of like 
length in the world that can furnish so much variety and of so 


charming and interesting a sort. 


MARIENBAD. 


There are only two or three streets here in this snug po ket 
in the hemlock hills, but they are handsome. When you stand 
at the foot of a street and look up the slant of it, only 
block-fronts of graceful pattern, with happily broken lines 
the pleasing accent of bay projections and balconies in orderly 
disorder and harmonious confusion, and always the colour is 
fresh and cheery shades of softly con- 
trasting trimmings of white, and now and then a touch of dim 
red. These blocks are all thick-walled, solid, massive, tall, 
for this is Europe; but itis the brightest and newest-looking 
town on the Continent, and as pretty as anybody could require. 
The steep hills spring high aloft from the very back doors, and 
are clothed densely to their tops with hemlocks. 

In Bavaria everybody is in uniform, and you wonder where 
the private citizens are; but Bohemia, the uniforms 
are very rare. Occasionally one catches a glimpse of an Austrian 
officer, but itis only occasionally. Uniforms are so scarce that 


you sec 
and 


-various cream, with 


here, in 


menade at music-time, twice a day, a fashionably 
. d ¢ 


dressed, after the Parisian pattern. 
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Prohibitionist, you 


Ti you ar a 


He puts in the 
afternoon walking the hills and filling up with fresh air; at 
night he ic allowed to take three ounces of any kind of food 
he doesn’t like, and drink one glass of any kind of liquor that 
he has a prejudic« also smoki pipe if he 
isn't used to it. At half-past nine sharp h in bed 
thing next day. I 


and eats only such things as he doesn’t want 


against; he m iy one 
must be 
and his candle out. Repeat the whol 
n this over having the gout 
that 
and if you have any pleasant habit that 


They want that the first thing. 


don’t see any advantage 


In the case of most diseases, is about what one is 


required to undergo ; 
you value, they want that 
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THOUGHTS ON MUSE 





L I Wi l l ) tte os s inti- 
\W i s v} ( I ! ! = ul i ¢ rat > 
so be-Wa ed th meet \ ilarming number ol! 
you! ! ‘ >» whom mus means Wagner and 1 I gy else 
Ha ind Mozart being mere names to them—when even the 
dail pers ve 1 tre ere is something fine in the 
me cle of a f tar gy immovable imid ! 
general rout, al hu : ng at his victorious 
enem 411i the del ul r tl days whe the 
| tu I \ I vent t Ay l | ) compromise 
i y Mr. Statham does it s 1 » much that he sums 
up W t most re rka char] in hat ever 
( l I ure rag n I y nor that he extends 
this summi up by describing the composer as “ oneé f the 
most vain, vulgar, selfish egotists that ever lived”; nor that he 
taunts him with the money he borrowed from Liszt; nor that 
he holds up his hands in horror at Siegfried’s father and 
mother, in the “ Nibelungen Lied,” marrying within our pro- 
hibited degrees of kinship xv even that he returns, in his 
extremity, to the worn-out jibes at “ the wretched dragon that 
spouts steam out of its nostrils and is killed by a lath sword, 
the Valkyrie maidens drawn across the top of the scene on 


rocking-horses, and the still more absurd ‘ real horse’ that acts 
as Bru le’s charger, and is lugged in and out with a perti- 
nacity which suggests * Scenes in the Life of a Cabhorse’ asa 





subtitle f the last two plays. For all this is the outcome 
of a foregone conclusion that Wagner is a dog, and any stick, 
therefore, good enough to beat him with It reflects on the 
writer's temper and common-sense, not on his musical sensi- 


bility. But when, after quoting the first mournful strain of 
the shepherd’s pipe in the third act of *'l'ristan,” he adds, 
“Compare this tuneless and tortured form of jodel with the 
Ranz des Vaches phrase in the overture to ‘ William Tell,” all 
remonstrance, all amazement, give way to hearty admiration 
of the writen i 
only impulse is to go up to 
him on the back. It is but it 
Even in his little popular lesson on harmony at the beginning 

that the extremest 


of the book, he does not hesitate 
which would use without 
s a diminished 


s dogged courage and devoted self-sacrifice. One’s 
to pat 
is not criticism. 


him—to shake his hand 


magnificent ; 
to suggest 
discord any t musician 
preparation as the first chord in a composition 
an added sixth—an implication toodesperat? 
to be fully appreciated by anyone except a musician well 
acquainted with modern dramatic music. The explanation, of 
course, is that Wagner frequently began an act with harsher 
discords. ‘There is little reason to doubt that if Mr. Statham 
were to write a treatise on pure acoustics, he would somehow 
state the physical laws of musical sound in such a way as to 
exclude all the notes in Wagner's scores from his definition. 

It need hardly be added that the critical portions of Mr. 
Statham’s essays on Mozart and Beethoven are hopelessly dis- 
abled by his determination to extol absolute music at the 
expense of dramatic and descriptive music. Although Mozart 
is « hobby of his, he belittles him by ignoring the greatest 

with the detail of a programme- 


competen 


seventh, orat most 


side of him, and dwelling 
writer on his mere ingenuity, besides repeating old stories 
about the composition of overtures in a single night, X&c., 
founded on the fact that Mozart, unlike Beethoven, elaborated 
his works “in his head,” and did not take up the pen until 
they were finished ; so that he once composed a prelude while 
he was writing out the fugue for it. Mr. Statham actually 
mentions this incident, thereby conclusively disposing of the 
childish tale which he quotes about Mozort’s composing the 
overture to “Don Juan” the night before the performance, 
whilst he was so tired that he dropped off to sleep in spite of 
his wife's efforts to keep him awake by telling him stories and 
giving him punch. Obviously he was simply copying the 
overture, not composing it. ‘The chapter on Beethoven, again, 
is spoiled by the intentional surcharging of the landation of 
the “ abstract” symphonies in order to give relief to the inevit- 
able anti-Wagnerian strictures on the choral symphony, the 
‘Eroica,” and the “ Pastoral,” in criticising which last Mr. 
Statham descends to such schoolmasterly objections as that 
the thunder in the storm movement is wrong, because it is 
irregular for some of the basses to be playing five notes whilst 
others are playing four. Somewhat more quarrelsome in 
manner are the exceptions he takes to such colloquialisms 
in the articles of Wagner's admirers as can be made to 
pass for solecisms, he himself, be it remembered, writing 
meanwhile with all imaginable freedom, using adjectives for 
adverbs in the most conversational manner, and, for instance, 
informing his readers in quaint English-Italian that kettle- 
drams are called “tympani.” Mr. Statham should remember 
that the one thing that is not permitted to the champion of a 
lost cause is too small a style of fighting. 
Fortunately, there are considerable portions of 
which the author, forgetting Wagner for the moment, wrote 
with his temper undisturbed and his critical faculty unbiassed. 
On these occasions he appears as a musician of intensive, if not 
extensive, knowledge and clear judgment, and as a writer with 
a certain vigorous self-possession and common-sense not always 
to be found in the literature of the fine arts. He is justifiably 
boastful of the sanity of his admiration for Mendelssohn ; and 
his counterblast to Sir George Grove on the subject of Schubert, 
though there is, perhaps, a little too much made in it of the 
personal slovenliness of the composer, and of his preference 
of the servants’ hall to the drawing-room at Count Esterhazy’s, 
is. in the main,a sound and timely piece of criticism. The 
essay on Chopin is an appreciative one (which is no small 
praise for it); whilst that on Liszt, considering Mr. Statham’'s 
violent antipathy to Liszt's school, is, in intention, a very 
But the best chapters are undoubtedly those on 
the organ and on Bach, especially that part which deals with 
the organ fugues. If readers will bear in mind always that 
Mr. Statham is an architect, and criticises music chiefly from 
his professional point of view, they will be able to learn some- 
thing from his steady eye, his clear head, and his straight- 
forward and effective literary style. G. B.S. 
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Mas ner Africa, whose serv s to geographical explora- 

t n ( Slide t and wil vas personally mit ncol nected 
( winnal [ e Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 

four ¢ e years ago, has died, at St. Petersburg, fifty-one 
years of e. Dr. Wilhelm Junker, though born at Moscow, 
was edu 1 in Germany as a scientific naturalist and 
physician, and Dr. Schweinfurth and Dr. Eduard 
Schnitzer (Emin Pasha), early turned his steps to the imper- 
Te known regions of the Mohammedan empire. His first 
visits were to Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt, but in 1876 he 


e 





us journeys from Khartoum 
do and the Makraka country, 
promoted by Emin Pasha, in 





set forth on a long series 0 
up the White Nile, reached L 
made three great excursions, 
different directions—namely, to Rohl and Gat i 
examining the which flow north into the Balir- 
Ghazal; tothe land of the Dinka tribes, Bongo, Mittn, and 
Abaces way of Abdul-sammet; and southward 
} :. and Kalika districts, where he observed 
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the Blue Mountains, afterwards visited by Mr. Stanley, rising in 
the « nee. tothe westof Lake Albert Nyanza. He returned to 
Lado, after completing these explorations, at the end of June 


ing vear 





1878, and then came home to Europe. In the folloy 
he wel Africa and resumed his travels, dividing 
with ¢ under Emin Pasha’s direction, the task 
various countries and barbarous nations within 
the sphere of the Equatorial Nile province. His researches in 
Monbnttu, and along the Bahr-el-Ghazal, as well as those east- 
ward of the White Nile, were of some importance. The Mahdi 
rebellion in the Sondan prevented hiscoming home. In 1883 he 
was sent on a mission to Unyoro, but was long detained there by 
theintriguesof Kabrega, thenative king,and by the war between 
Unyoro and Uganda, in spite of which he contrived to procure 
the safe continuance of 
Europe by the eastern coast route. This ‘was entirely eut off 
in 1886,and Dr. Junker, having been deprived of his com- 
munications with Emin Pasha at Wadelai, had much difficulty 


if out again to 


Casati, 









Emin Pasha’s correspondence with 








WILHELM JI 


THE LATE DR. NKER, AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
in leaving Uganda, which was then disturbed by war and 
revolutions. His letters forwarded by way of Zanzibar to Dr. 
R. W. Felkin, of Edinburgh, and published in England, informed 
the public mind with regard to Emin Pasha’s embarrassing 
situation, and suggested the project of the Relief Expedition, 
which was intended to be inland from the eastern sea- 
coast, not by way of the Congo, and which was to have con- 
veyed stores, funds, and ammunition to enable the Governor, 
Emin Pasha, to hold his garrisons on the White Nile. As 
everybody knows, this expedition was, against the advice of 
Dr. Junker and Dr. Schweinfurth, and contrary to the wishes 
of Emin Pasha himself, converted into a very different 
undertaking, and was made subordinate to the extension 
policy of the Congo Free State, the alliance with ‘Tippoo 
‘lib, and the acquisition of territory for the new British 
East Africa Company. Dr. Junker was certainly not re- 
sponsible for the course actually pursued, or for its utter 
failure to preserve a civilising dominion in the remaining 
province of the Egyptian Soudan. One of the serious losses to 
be regretted in consequence of that failure is the probable 
destruction of large collections of natural history specimens at 
Lado, obtained by Dr. Junker and others, besides those which 
Emin Pasha had formed, and the materials of exact scientific 
knowledge gained by many years of patient toil and study. 
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Mr. Gladstone, while at Nice, had a visit from Madame 
Bashkirtseff, mother of the late Marie Bashkirtseff, in whose 





now famous diary Mr. Gladstone displayed much interest. 
The lady thanked him for all that he has done in making 
known the peculiar genius of her remarkable daughter, of 


life Madame Bashkirtseff gave Mr. Gladstone some 
details. In Nice, where much of the diary was written, Marie 
lived with her mother on the Promenade des Anglais. 
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The British Colonies promise to be largely represented at 
the Chicago Exhibition, The amounts voted by the various 
Colonial Governments already nearly reach £75,000, three 
times the appropriation made by the Home Government-— 
£25,000—and large additions will be made to this total when 
the other colonies who have applied for sp..ce announce the 
amounts they intend to spend. Canada, for instance, has not 
yet decided on her expenditure, though she will make an 
extensive exhibit. The total area allotted to Great Britain and 
the Colonies will probably be about 300,000 square feet, the 
largest space ever filled by us at any foreign exhibition except 
Paris in 1878 (363,600 square feet), and this will have to be 
increased by the erection of annexes or otherwise if tho 
demands of the Colonies are to be even approximately satisfied. 
New South Wales has already asked for 300,000, the whole 
amount available, other known demands come up to another 
100,000, and as much may reasonably be demanded for Canada, 
so that a total area of 500,000 has practically been applied for 
by the Colonies alone, leaving out of the question the require- 
ments of the mother country. 
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Twenty-fice Years of St. Andrews: 1865-99. By the Author 
of * The Recreations of a Country Parson.” In 
Vol. I. (Longmans, Green, and Co. 1892.)—When 
began to delight and instruct the outer world 


thoughts ‘a country parson,” and 


two volumes 
oe SR Me 
with his 
and opinions, he was 
although, as was natural, he soon ceased to be that. he does 
well to allure readers to his latest book by reminding them of 
his earliest. For a third of a century he has ministered in the 
cities of Edinburgh or St. Andrews—for, though never popu- 
lous, St. Andrews has been a city for a thousand years or more. 
In its modern history, thirty years ago, it is fondly remembered, 


was the golden age, and the society—which then included 


Forbes, Ferrier, Shairp, ‘Tulloch, Sellar, and Park—was never 
rivalled, perhaps, either there or elsewhere, within boundaries 


so narrow. But when 1865 came round it saw achange. The 
little circle had broken into many pieces, and among the 
missing segments was the well-beloved Dr. Park, whose place 
‘A. K. Hf. B.” came to fill, and has ever since remained to occupy. 
The golden age. however, seems to have been preceded by one 
of inferior metal, a week's experience of which prompted 
Professor Aytoun to make a very odious comparison. He said 
that another notoriously uncomfortable region was ‘a quiet 
and friendly place compared with St. Andrews.” “TI believe, 
indeed,” remarks here the minister of the latter parish, 
‘there were breezes in that old time. But they have passed, 
and there are peace and kindliness now.” 

A calm of even less duration than a quarter of a century 
is apt to become oppressive to eager spirits, and“ A. K, H. B.” 
has been unable to resist the temptation to woo the breezes 
back again. His efforts can hardly have been quite in vain, 
and St. Andrews is probably now enjoying a winter more 
bracing than usual. The faces of the worthies who greeted 
the author on his arrival—Forbes, Shairp, ‘Tulloch, Spencer 
Baynes, “come back” he sighs. “only too vividly... . I 
suppose they must have had their little faults, those friends 
departed : I cannot remember any now. . and only good 
shall be written on this page of the brothers who have gone 
This assurance is the more grateful that 
it comes just in time to prevent misunderstanding of 
the spirit which dictated the sentences immediately follow- 
ing it—‘ We smiled a little when in departed days, 
while a wave of what is called reriral passed over this 
region, the admirable Shairp was moved to an extreme sensi- 
tiveness of conscience. Only, somewhat perversely, his con- 
science pointed out Tulloch’s sins and not hisown. And he 
penitently confessed these to many friends. . . . Tulloch only 
smiled at his colleague’s concern for him And when the 
sudden news came of Shairp’s departure, I beheld my dear 
friend's unfeigned tears.” The author sheds tears of his own 
over Shairp,-but cannot help mingling with them recollec- 
tions of how “crotchety” he had been about the author's 
crotchets, and how unpopular (deservedly, he fears) with the 
students. But for the attestation thatit wells from a heart filled 
full with loving kindness, all this (and more, regarding other 

dear friends”) might have been mistaken for something else 
than the faithfulness and candour needed to correct the too 
partial estimates of more intimate but less clear-sighted 
associates of the departed brother. This fatal gift of clear- 
sightedness is the special burden of that class, confined to no 
rank or profession, to whom no brother-man presents himself 
asahero, Of Tulloch, the author's appreciation of whom is 
more than usual in harmony with that of acute 
friends, it is good-naturedly told that “it cost argument 
to break him of speaking of ‘Paul Maul,” and we are 
pained to learn that another “ outstanding” friend — still 
living. and so able to profit by the delicate hint—says 
“awtoms.” Another also, happily still living, and a world- 
famous preacher, is treated with an almost ostentatious dis- 
play of Christian candour. His preaching was the delight of 
‘A. K. H. B.'s” callow youth, “ but not everyone admired it 
as we Glasgow students used to do.” Neither Liddon, nor 
“the biggest of colonial prelates.” nor the St. Andrews 
“Principals” could tolerate it—only Stanley—who esteemed 
it above ;Bishop Magee’s. And, continuing, “A. K. H. B.” 
that the great preacher (whom all men honour) 
‘tends to be coarse when he tries to be funny,” and 
that he “never heard anyone speak of real help derived 
from his teaching.” There is surely admirable courage 
here—audacity even ; but another passage seems to have been 
inspired by the opposite quality. Writing, and, in the main, 
worthily, of another great Scottish clergyman now passed 
away, it is said that to have been of his kin was a worldly 
advantage to a man. ‘Some of them may really have been 
‘noble fellows,’ and may have been doing magnificently. But 
most of us really could not say these things about our very 
near relations.” 

Some phrases, such as this: “ Parish minister (you would 
say rector),” indicate that the author surmises (or hopes) he 
may be read only in England ; but there are many allusions 
which will hardly be intelligible out of Scotland. There is 
much, for instance, about a “hymnal” and “ innovations.” 
from which little can be gathered beyond a suspicion that the 
questions were trivialities, that their discussion developed 
unseemly heat, and that “ A. K. H. B.” emerged from the con- 
flict more or less dishevelled. Even victory and many years’ 
enjoyment of the spoil seem to have failed of their usual 
effect on generous minds. Writing of the final vote of the 
General Assembly which authorised “The Scottish Hymnal.” 
its champion says: “Some, unversed in the ways of Church 
Courts, learned that evening how good it is for any cause to 
be opposed with extreme ignorance and with manifest per- 
sonal malignity.” Clearly Sheridan was of the “unversed,” 
and no prophet, when he wrote— 


before us.” 


less 


declares 


So shall my theme as far contrasted be 
As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny, 

“Like all men of culture and devotion outside her pale, 
Dr. Alexander had a strong gravitation to the Church of 
England.” The inference is irresistible, though it may be drawn 
equally from a hundred other passages in this diverting book. 
The parish minister of St. Andrews “gravitates.” and no 
attitude better exhibits his inexhaustible Christian humility. 
Mr. Wick field's clerk was not more “’umble,” more insatiable 
of contumely for himself and his belongings than “A. K. H. B.” 
for himself and for the Establishment he adorns. His 
Anglican friends — now Stanley is gone —all seem to 
indulge him liberally. When he asks them to preach 
for him, they may “shake their heads sadly,” or, more 
articulately, tell him his church is “a schismatic place of 
worship” ; yet they are forgiven, and the other cheek turned 
to the smiter by this loyal son of the Kirk. Nor has the 
crown of martyrdom been denied, for, although Jenny Geddes 
throws nowadays, she imputations freely, 
and has called “A. K. H. B.” “Episcopalian” and even 
“ Papist.” J. D.C. 
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A CAT STORY. 
Pcter: A Cat 0’ One Tail. By Louis Wain and Charles Morley. 
That the biography of a cat should come out of the Pull Mall 
Gazctte office is not 
more remarkable than 
that interminable 
tales of dogs shonld 
wag in the Spectator. 
After reading a chap- 
ter or two of Mr. 
Charles Morley's viva- 
cious and _ veracious 
narrative, we 
thinking of starting 
a domestic pet of our 
own, when we ob- 
served that our anthor 
had pressed a perfect 
menagerie into his 
volume. First there 
was Peter ; then came 
a bulldog, a pug-dog, 
some white rats, 
eral mice, four mon- 
keys, a row of canaries, 
a string of black- 
beetles, and a parrot. 
As Mr. Morley is 
evidently anxious to 
copyright all these 
creatures, what is left tous? On what bird or beast shall we 
lavish the treasures of our affection, with the aid of Mr. Louis 
Wain’s charming pencil? We had some idea of taking up a 
fish, say an eel, but Mr. Wain has forestalled us, for there is a 
picture of Peter disporting himself with a wriggling denizen 
of the slime. We can only revenge ourselves by suggesting 
that, while Mr. Morley tells his stories of Peter with great 
energy and inexhaustible resource, he is really hankering after 
dogs. His heart is with Teufel the terrier. the hero of an 
earlier book. He cannot introduce Teufel with any show of 
relevance, but he is bursting to tell us tales of other dogs, and 
he tells them extremely well. ‘There is a showman, who has 
a moving anecdote of a burglar named Apple Blossom 
(which is prettier than Bill Sikes) and his dog. who is 
ealled Death. ‘The showman befriends the burglar, who 
dies, and bequeaths the dog to his benefactor, with the 
injunction that, if anything wrong with Death, 
sixpenn’orth of “Old Tom” (gin, not cat) will set him right. 
The first use of the gin is when the burglar is 
buried, for the dog has to be drugged before he will allow his 
master’s body to be taken away. It must be that 
this legend throws Peter's gambols into the shade, and he is 
again eclipsed by the parrot. The showman gives place to a 
bird-fancier, a most tender-hearted specimen of his class, who 
buys a parrot for a great deal more than its value to show 
his sympathy with a penniless widow. ‘The parrot is an 
accomplished and an unusually well-bred bird, for when 
anybody says, “Swear, Polly.” the bird, instead of re- 
plying with the proverbial vocabulary of the army in 
Flanders, gravely observes, “I'll tell Canterbury,” as 
if he were familiar with archbishops. It must be 
allowed that, morally, birds who talk in fiction have made 
commendable progress Barnaby Rudge’s raven was 
wont to introduce himself as a devil. Amidst these varied 
marvels Peter is born and bred, and acquires such propriety 
and refinement that he says his prayers, and when he wants to 
sneeze he retires, with a highly original delicacy, to perform 
the operation on the door-mat. Mr. Morley has anticipated 
the scepticism of critics who assign such anecdotes to the 
spirit of Munchausen, for he says with great scorn that he 
declines to argue with any critic that ever lived. But we 
believe them all, even the tale of the old maid who buried five 
favourite cats amid the mnffled peal of a dinner-bell. ‘The 
bird-fancier’s soft-heartedness excite our incre- 
dulity, and when the widow turns out not to be a widow 
after all, but the wife of a sunburnt sailor, who 
was erroneously supposed to have been drowned at sea, 
and who, after the manner of sailors, taught his parrot 
to rebuke the profane, we accept everything witha grateful 
tear. The discursiveness of Mr. Morley is emulated by 
Mr. Wain, whose fancy touches a multitude of objects, 
including askeleton, with unfailing skill. A so full of 
animal life may be safely commended to the student of natural 
history, and, apart from its scientific value, which is great, it 
possesses the supreme quality of perpetual entertainment. 
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VANESSA. 
}y Margaret Woods. (John Murray.)— 


No one who has read “ A Village Tragedy” will be disposed 


Esther Vanhomrigh. 


to underrate the qualities which distinguish Mrs. Woods's new 
novel, the force of the 
admirable structure of the narrative, and the simple intensity 
The story of Esther and her 
Swift is told with much art, and 
task of re-creating in fiction person- 
striking figures in history, Mrs. 
Woods has given us a vivid insight into the relations 
between the great Dean and the two women who have 
been immortalised by the names he gave them. It may 
be said that the portrait of Swift is incomplete. We do not 
see the brutality which is apparent in ‘Thackeray's sketch 
in “Esmond.” Nor is there more than a casual glimpse 
of Swift's intercourse with the great men of his time. But 
Mrs. Woods has a perfect right to show us the Dean simply on 
his domestic side, as it was presented to Stella and the 
Vanhomrighs. The story makes very clear the probable origin 
and development of his interest in Esther, and the growth in 
her stormy heart of the love which was to be her destruction. 
Stella in these pages is a passionless and somewhat faded 
beauty with a caustic tongue, who has nevertheless a hold over 
Swift which the attractions of her rival cannot break. That 
the Dean was really in love with Esther at one time 
is more than likely, and the strange part he chose to 
play between these women is made more intelligible in this 
novel than in any biography. It was a terrible fate which 
placed the destiny of a girl like Esther in the keeping of such 
a man, whose aberrations constantly bordered on the insanity 
which was the dread of his life. Throughout the book the 
sympathy of the reader goes out strongly to this loving and 
passionate woman, and her despair and death after Swift's 
desertion are profoundly moving. If Mrs. Woods is right in 
her portrait of Stella, then Thackeray's famous passage in 
the “ English Hnmorists” about the ladv who is “one of the 
saints of English story” is a piece of superfluous eloquence. 
“Saints in their injuries, devils being offended,” is Iago's 
summary estimate of women, and certainly a touch of the 
diabolic in Mrs. Woods's “Stella” would be a pleasant relief 
from her acidulated saintliness. 


intellectual characterisation, the 
irretrievable 
passion for 
difficult as is the 
ages who. have made 


of an 
hopel as 


sorrow. 
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WORKS. 
Edited by 
Two vols. 


HMERRICK’'S 
The Works of Robert derrick. 
with a preface by A. C. Swinburne, 
Mr. Swinburne’s catholicity of appre- 


Alfred Pollard, 
(London : 
Lawrence and Bullen.) 
ciation in poetry is pleasant and comely to behold; but his 
way of rising upon the eager wings of his own words into a sort 
of fury of admiration and rage of praise, though it provides 
; beautiful spectacle, is, perhaps, more 
Long ago, in his tempestuous youth, 
line of “ Christabel” had 
liveliest 


an impressive and 
chivalrous than critical 
he told individual 
its own heavenly beauty.” One may 
delight in that wonderful fragment—that fairy palace which 
the Afreets left half-built—and yet, on turning to certain 
passages, may find difficulty in discovering that “heavenly 
ssured, every separate line can show, 


us how every 


have the 


beauty ” which, we are a 


For instance 

s the night chilly and dark ? 

rhe night ts chilly, but not dark, 
The heavenliness of the beauty here is not obtrusively apparent 
to the average earthly eye. In the preface with which he 
enhances the interest of this beautifully produced edition of 
Herrick. Mr. Swinburne is less indiscriminate in his panegyric; 
indeed, he is justly severe upon that occasional license of 
fancy, not to say impropriety of language or indelicacy of 
allusion, which it is so natural and becoming on the part of 
Mr. Swinburne to reprove. Herrick himself excused his 
lapses of that sort on the ground that although his muse was 
* jocund,” his “life was chaste” ; but that somewhat specious 
plea cannot shelter the jocundity of Herrick’s Muse from the 
On the score howeve & 
distinguished 


condemnation of so austere a censor. 
of Herrick’s purely literary excellences, his 
encomiast exhausts the vocabulary of laudation in the way to 
which he has accustomed us. ‘To dissent from the judgment 
passed upon a lyrical poet by a critic who is himself one of 
the most superb and splendid of lyrists argues an audacity 
which many readers will doubtless call presumption ; never- 
theless, I risk such reproach. I frankly avow myself a heretic 
with respect to the poet who, in Mr. Swinburne’s view, is the 
crowning flower of Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Carolean song. 
It will not avail to argue that Herrick all his 
rivals in quantity of good work”; what has quantity to do 
with the question? A single song like the immortal 
in “Valentinian” or in “The Two Noble Kinsmen” or in 
“Campaspe ” outweighs, as nobody knows better than Mr, 
Swinburne, a whole volume, a whole library, of ordinarily 
dainty ditties. Now here, I submit, is an average song of 
Herrick’s—not, of course, so good as his best, but considerably 
better than his worst; in fact, a representative sample- 


ce surpasses 


one 


ON LOVE, 

me ask a gift, 
And IT no more did move 

But this, that I might shift 


Love bade 


Still with my clothes my lov 
That favour granted was; 
Since which, though I love many, 
Yet so it comes to pass 
That long I love not any. 
From league after desert league of verse like this, turn to 
with his— 


Ask me 
When June i 


Carew, 
no more, where Jove bestows, 
past, the fading rose 
or to Daniel, with his “ Echo, daughter of the air,” or to the 
inspired cavalier who sang 
I could not love thee, 
Loved I not honour 
and we feel that, although Daniel can be dull, and Carew can 
sink to mirier depths than even Herrick sounded, the best 
work of these men, while unsurpassed for spontaneity and 
charm, has also a loftiness and nobleness of tone compared to 
which Herrick’s grace is somewhat infirm and flaccid. 

Unlike Mr. Swinburne, I think that the best of Herrick’s 
songs are in every case the popular and familiar ones ; though 
to say this is no doubt to brand oneself a Philistine and forego 
all hope of saving one’s soul alive. At his choicest, his work 
has a delicacy of fragrance and a sweet fragile sort of love- 
liness unlike anything to be found elsewhere, though he never 
touches the heights scaled by several lyrists of that age ; and 
to such an indisputable classic as Herrick this charming and 
most admirable edition is a fitting tribute. Mr. Vollard’s 
work as an annotator is a model of everything which anno- 
tation should be; and the only thing one can regret is the 
absence of an index to titles—an omission for which the index 
to first lines does not entirely make amends. 

WILLIAM WATSON, 


dear, so much, 
more 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

** Defoe’s Minor Novels,” edited by George Saintsbury. J’ecket 
Library. (Percival and Co.) 

“Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay.” Vol. 
Cream of the Diarists and Memoir Writers. 
and Co.) 

‘Pensions and Pauperism,” by J. 
(Methuen.) 

Slaves of the Sawdust,” by Amye 
Co., 31, Southampton Street.) 
‘Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth. 

" Stott, 370, Oxford Street.) 

Jules Bastien-Lepage and his Art: 
Thennis. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
‘Queen Elizabeth,” by Edward Spencer Beesly. Twelve English 

( Macmillan.) 

‘The Musical Directory Annual and Almanack, 1892.” (Rudall, 
Carte, and Co., 23, Berners Street.) 

‘The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot,” by George A. 
Aitken. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

‘Miss Merewether’s Money.” Two volumes, 
Cobb. (Ward and Downey.) 

‘The Alien Invasion,” by W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 
and Co.) 

*‘Nevermore.” Three volumes. 
millan and Co.) 

‘A Strange Elopement,” by W. Clark Russell. 
and Co.) 

‘ Recollections of a Happy Life.” (Marianne North.) In two 
volumes. By Mrs. John A. Symonds. (Macmillan and Co.) 

‘Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins, 1851-1870,” 
selected ,by Miss Georgina Hogarth, edited by Laurence 
Hutton. (James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 

“The Ruin of the Soudan: Canse, Effect, and Remedy,” 
Henry Russell. (Sampson Low and Co.) 

The Dog Owner's Annual, 1892.” (Dean and Son, 
Fleet Street.) 
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like a Pari are “too high-toned, 
not well enongh known f man b 
mus CONncitsion 

poetry. We 

demand for 


Sixty. Do you 


(not being | 
in pure charity ? 
KNOW ne dui not 

ons of humble usef 

Iticisms 


fruitful 


>a mor 


> might 


conquered by % 
lar harm tothe g 
ntage ol 
to be 
nution of poetry. 


] ’ 
Smail 2rce 


80 numerous, 


KAPURTHALLA. 


. isa native State in the Punjaub, most efficiently 


‘ 
\ 


by his Highness the Maharajah Jagatjit Singh, who 





), Spenser, Surrey, 
table, ( hapman, 
ton, Donne, Suck- 

Beaumont, Lovelace, 
Pope, 
Vaughan, 


Montrose, Shirley, Dryden, Crashaw, 
Herrick, Herbert, Addison 
read as a poet), Johnson, Cowper, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
be difficult 


(un- 
Coleridge, 


it would 
up to fifty, taking in 


} 
ers 


Byron, Southey, Hogg 


to run the number 











Meisegbac 
Elizabethan war : 


than eighty 


and other 
think that 
are quoted in Mr. Palgrave’s 
Mr. Palgrave neglected no solitary good thing, 
the English 
failures What 
there, then, that if six centuries only yield some seventy 
of fifty years will produce 
The odds 


Campion 


I do not more 


* Golden 
Treasury.” 


ns of Wolfe. for example ; 80 poets of 


other 


the ages must be more or less chance is 


worth counting, one age 
its Sixty “to its own cheek,” as the vulgar say? 
the odds are incalculable against this miracle. 


not about their neigh- 


por ta 


are enormous 
Let the Sixty lay this piously to heart ; 
bours—about them they have no delusions—but about them- 
selves. I do not remember encountering many minor poets 
who were enthusiastic about many of their contemporaries. 
These gentlemen—and ladies—they rather regard with the 
calm judgment which the outer world, the throng, applies 
to themselves and their productions. Consequently we may, 
perhaps, say that the Sixty do not believe in the Sixty—not en 
bloc. I believe in some of them myself; tortures would make 
me confess who they are (or confess, indeed, anything else), 
tortures. The rest J] sincerely pity, 


if they believe in themselves. It 


but nothing short of 
or rather congratulate, 
Mr. Traill could 
the sale of our works. I know it took me fourteen years to sell 
five hundred copies of a book of sublime poetry, in spite of the 


were well if give us some statistics about 


exertions of one capitalist, who bought a heavy “ bull” of this 
that of (mine) 


vended 


magnificent epic 
‘of which two for 


one 
were last 
The teeming and cultured population of the 


commodity. I know 


fourteen copies year, 
great 


e 
i 


America.” 
States absorbed two copies ! 


the Mississippi Valley took of “Tom Jones” 


exactly as many as the natives o 
in the same space 
Ma . ; 


unflattering statistics donnent furicusement a 


the interests of the argument, that 


of time Phese 
pens Now 
T am an average modern poet, as faras salesgo. Say that many 


suppose, in 


are more popular, and a few yet more devoid of an appreciative 
This may give asale of 6000 copies annually, among 
the Sixty, I doubt 
We cannot live on that, consequently we are amateurs. 
Gentlemen and 
for 


un- 


andience 
and if it really amounts to anything like 
thai 
rest of the 
with the 
blame the public, or 


appeal to the Sixty. 
satisfied public demand 


ladies, are you 


your strains? If not, do 


you 
tradesmanlike competition, or do you not begin to perceive 
that nobody wants to listen while you pour forth your souls 
The public would buy a good poet, if it 


in premeditated art 
Perhaps, 


could get him, or a bad poet, if he suited the public. 
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the Goupil Galle ry ( 116, New 
to the encomiums lavished upon 
18, however. 


too monotonous in 


he prefatory notice to the catalogne. It 
ess true that the style of his art is 
man” exhibition. Perhaps 


treatment and colour tosuita “ one 
ows one to see what 


the most interesting part of 1t is that it all 
Dutch evidently born and bred in the traditions of 
Dutch landscape and its art—is able to make of Barbizon and 
the home of the French Romanticists. To these his work 
affinity, especially in the treatment of foliage; 
rendering of broad stretches of sandy dunes and 
f silvery light that de 
e, has been nature, of which he isan intel 


painter 


shows neh 
Bock is seen at his best. His 


l- 


etic, exponent 


I | find some important 

1s and additions to the sculpture galleries of the 

: new the sa//e of Miletus and the sa//< 

—have just been arranged for the reception of 

a Minor exclusively. ‘The former contains the 

nd emains of the temple of the Didymean Apollo, dis- 

red by MM. Razet and Thomas, and presented to the Louvre 

Rothschild; the seulpture fig from the 

of Assos, given, in 1838, by the Sultan Mahmoud to 

Louis Philippe ; and the various specimens of Bithynian and 

Mysian antiquities presented by M. W. Waddington and 

M. de Choiseul-Gouffier. The salle of the Meander contains 

the frieze of the temple of Artemis Leucophryne—which has 

been so arranged that some idea of the original design 

can now be ascertained—and the results of the labours of the 

French school of Athens in Caria. Cilicia, and Magnesia, espe- 

cially in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, including the interest- 
ing letter of Darius I. to the satrap Gadatar. 


rooms 


brotners ures 


woodland lake of Nemi by 
Golden Bough,” gives 
additional value to the relics found by Lord 
Savile on the site of the Temple of Diana, 
and presented by him to the Art Museum 
of Nottingham. The grove or 
sanctuary of Diana, which overhung— 


interest awakened in the 
fascinating book, * The 


The 
Mr. Frazer's 


sacred 


jeneath 
had _ for 
privileges, 
poetic myths, 


peculiar 
numerous 


many centuries enjoyed 
and was the ec 
Foremest among 
the legend of the Golden Bough, of 
the king-priest of Diana was the guardian. 
jut Nemi was the home also of the nymph 
Egeria, the tutelary deity of the stream— 
now diverted to provide Albano with 
water !—and of Virbius, otherwise Hippo- 
lvtus, hidden by Diana amid the recesses 
from the wrath of Jupiter. 
many legends could not 
traces of its former 
the 
pro- 


rewarded by 


ntre of 
these was 


which 





of these woods 
The 
fail to disclose 
importance in the religious history of 
and Lord Savile's 
was at length 


scene of so 


some 


Greco-Romans, 
tracted search 
the discovery of the site of the old temple 
and of many interesting remains in terra- 
cotta, bronze, marble, &c., bearing more or 
less upon the worship of Diana. 
assigned to these objects is from 300 B.c. to 
and we are glad to be able to 
announce that Mr. G. Harry Wallis pro- 
poses to issue an illustrated catalogue of 
these antiquities, classified and 
which cannot fail to be of use and interest 
to every student of Italo-Greek civilisation. 


The date 


SU B.C., 


dese lt ed, 


The little handbook on “ Oil Painting on 








MAHARAJAH OF KAPURTHALLA, IN THE 
is now in his twentieth year,and was invested with full power 
in the November of last year. ‘The young prince has been 
most carefully educated under English tutors, and the results 
are most satisfactory, as there is not in the whole of India a 
more progressive and enlightened ruler. Possessed of ex- 
quisite taste, refined manners, and high educational quali- 
fications, his State is steadily and yearly improving, his 
subjects prosperous and happy, and devoted to their chief. 
The capital contains very fine buildings, such as the two 
magnificent palaces and the Darbar Hall (which answers to our 
townhall), all of which are lit with the electric light. The 
Maharajah retains his native dress, but his new palace is 
furnished in English style and decorated with curios from all 
parts of the globe ; his drawing-room is exactly like what you 
would see in England, and a fine billiard-room opens out of it— 
indeed, is visible from it, as only curtains of magnificent 
Indian fabric divide the two rooms. ‘The Maharajah is an 
ardent sportsman, imports dogs from England; he is also a 
great tennis-player, goes in for tricycling, has several boats 
and a water-velocipede. The Maharajah’s uncle, Kanwar 
Harnam Singh, with his charming wife, has just been making 
a stay of some months in London. ‘They sailed for India in 
October last, leaving their three boys—bright little fellows of 
nine, eleven, and thirteen—in England for their education. 


The statue of the Duke of Connaught, by Mr. G. Wade, 
which is about to be erected at Hong Kong in commemoration 
of his Royal Highness’s visit, is now completed, and is on 
view at the sculptor’s studio, where it has just been inspected 
by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Under the presidency of Mr. Samuel Pope, Q.C., there has 
just been started an “ Association of Lancastrians in London,” 
the object of which, as its name implies, is to bring together 
natives of Lancashire resident in London. The subscription 
will be devoted to assisting persons suffering from any public 
calamity or accident in the county, or in aid of the funds of 
any Lancashire charity. The secretary is Mr. Thomas Hewitt, 
of 150, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

It is understood that the designs for the sovereign, half- 
sovereign, crown, half-crown, florin, and shilling which Sir J. 
Lubbock’s committee have selected for recommendation to *he 
r'reasury are not all the work of one hand. ‘The competing 
artists were Mr. Armstead, R.A., Mr. Birch, A.R.A., Mr. Brock, 
R.A., Mr. Ford, A.R.A., Mr. Poynter, R.A.. and Mr. Thorny- 
croft, R.A. Mr. Gilbert, A.R.A., and Mr. Woolner, R.A., who 
were invited to prepare designs, declined to compete. 
The committee suggest that the four-shilling piece should be 
withdrawn. 


also 


PUNJ, 


Glass” (Winsor and Newton) by Mr. ‘Thomas 
J. Gullick contains a brief account of t 
branch of art, which practised in 
Italy for the last two centuries at least, 
and was revived in Rome a few years back. No 
perhaps, contributed more to stimulate its practice in this 
country than Mr. Gullick himself, and he can therefore 
speak with authority on the subject. His handbook is so 
clear and his directions to intending artists are so explicit 
that little, if any, actual instruction is needed. ‘The results 
obtained will, of course, depend in all cases upon the taste 
and skill of the painter; but so far as the technique of 
the art is concerned its secrets are here laid bare, and it requires 
only the discerning spirit and the deft hand to turn them to 
pleasant and profitable account. 


his 


has been 


one, 


added Mr. 
list of 


has 
from, its 


The 
Herkomer to, 


Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Mr. Walter Sickert 
members. The outside world might possibly be induced to 
support the exchange with that equanimity which it often dis- 
Mr. Sickert, however, 
witness (in the 
Council of 


Royal 


iost 


plays in bearing troubles not its own. 
thinks otherwise, and calls the world to 
National Observer) how the President 

the Society of Painter-Etchers are false to their art and to 
patroness, the Queen, by admitting among 
the illustrator of “An Idyll,” 
which nine of the sixtcen 
were mechanical reproductions of pen-drawings by the 
versatile artificer-artist of Bushey. Into the ethics of the 
publishing trade we will not venture ; the question at issue is 
one which concerns Mr. Herkomer and the subscribers to his 
volume ; but it may be fairly supposed that the council of 
the Painter-Etchers were justified in giving the very widest 
meaning to the art they represent, and in recognising in 
Mr, Herkomer the degree of proficiency which they deemed 
necessary for membership. They recognised the truth of the 
old adage “ Fubrum esse sue quemquam fortune,” “ Every man 
is the carver of his own fortune,” and if Mr. Herkomer ‘found 
the pen as useful an implement for this purpose as the graver, 
they were not called upon to object. Presumably, it was on 
the etchings he had done, not upon those he had not done, 
that he was elected to the society. His election, however, 
has been the cause of some brilliant—and verbose—protest- 
especially from Mr. Joseph Pennell, whose chief 
quarrel, however, is with Mr. Herkomer’s theories rather 
than with his practice of the art of etching. He travels 
somewhat at random over the Royal Academician’s career, and— 


and 


lady 
number 
last year, in 


their 
their published 


out etchings 


ations, 


With retrospective eye 
Woukl from th’ apparent what conclude the 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show 
hat what he chanced was what he meant to do, 


why; 
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AN INTERESTING ROYAL RELIC. 
The preservation of authentic relies of the different periods of 
English history, distinguished by successive royal dynasties, 
the Plantagenet, the Tudor, the Stuart, the Hanoverian, and 
late 


the Victorian, 


years from the instructive special exhibitions, the last of 


has probably gained more attention of 


which is now being held. An object of great value and beanty, 
and of sufficient antiquity, being five centuries old, to form a 
romantic age of the 


memorial of the English 


wars in France, before our Wars of the Roses, is 
now in the possession of Messrs. Wertheimer, of 


Bond Street. ‘This is a solid gold cup, with a 
cover, finely enamelled and decorated with pictures 


of the life of St. 


Agnes, which was made in the 
fourteenth century, it is believed, for Charles V., 
1364 


passed to his successor, Charles VI., and was given 


King of France, who reigned from to 1380, 
to one of the kings of England, either to Henry V. 
or to Henry VI., in the fifteenth century ; 
former to Katharine o 


possibly 
n the marriage of the f 
Margaret 
that 


work 


likely on the marriage of 
should be 


goldsmith’s 


France, but 
of Anjou to 
the costly 


more 
Henry VI. It 


and 


understood 
piece of 


elaborate 


has several additions and transformations at 


later periods, having been further adorned with two coronals 
and with Tudor 
belonged to the the English 
critical examination by Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, C.B., 
leads to the opinion that the 


roses, while it 


Crown, A 


of leaves pearls, and 
treasures of 
who is an 
authority upon these matters, 
The exquisite enamels on the 
the 


work is of three distinct dates. 


cover are probably French of the late fourteenth century ; 
I ls of pearls and the necessary additions are, without 
doubt, English, fifty or later ; upper 
part of the foot, with its Tudor roses, should be of the time of 
Henry VIII., who also added his favourite “ 
2 of the original knop which dated from Henry VI., 


corona 
more years while the 
crown imperial” 
in place 
and which, from the description, must have been composed of 
jewels. It is considered by no means improbable that this 
the famous gold hanap, “ esmaillé de la Vie de Sainte 


Charles V. of 
The cup actually in the possession of our 


may be 
Agnés,” 
France in 
own monarchs is repeatedly described in several English royal 
inventories, of Henry VI., Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, and 
is beyond doubt that this cup was finally given 
Velasco, who 


which appears in the inventory of 


1380, 


James. It 
by James [. to the Constable of Castile, John 
in 1604 treaty of 
the 


Constable 


England to 
peace with There is a Latin inscription on 
foot of the the effect: “ The 
John Velasco, returning from England by the favour of the 


was sent to negotiate a 
Spain. 


cup, to following 


ENAMELLED DESIGNS AROUND THE BOWL 
English king, gives to Christ the Peacemaker a cup of solid 
gold, a memorial of the peace made between the monarchs, and 
a relic of the sacred treasure of England.” Velasco wrote and 
printed an account of his embassy to England, mentioning the 
gift by King James to himself, of “a great quantity of plate, 
and chief among the presents three cups or ciboria, one of 
which was of great antiquity, with enamel and pictures of 
saints.” This last article doubt, the cup which 


Velasco, in 1610, presented toa convent near Burgos; it 


was, no 
was 
brought to Paris nine years ago by a Spaniard, who sold it to 
Baron Jerome Pichon, a well-known collector; and Messrs. 
Wertheimer have bought it from Baron Pichon for £8000, In 
its present condition, the cup and cover weigh nearly 68 oz. of 
pure gold, but the finial ornament and one coronal of leaves and 
pearls are wanting. It is proposed to acquire this interesting 
historical relic for the national collection. Messrs. Wertheimer 
have liberally agreed to sell it for the price they paid for it. 
Mr. Drury Fortnum offered a subscription of £500, followed 
by the late Mr. Samson Wertheimer, and by five other sub- 
scribers of equal sums. The ‘Treasury promises a grant of 
£2000, leaving £2500 to be made up by other 
subscriptions. Mr. A. W. Franks, C.B., of the 
British Museum, one of the contributors, is in 
charge of the fund. 

We present several Illustrations of the cup 
and cover, noting some differences in weight 
and description that can easily be accounted 
for. The cover is domed, and is composed of 
two plates, of which the upper is richly en- 
amelled with five scenes from the life of St. 
Agnes. The finial ornament and a coronal of 
leaves and pearls are now wanting, and fally 
account for the difference between its present 
weight, 68 oz., and the 79o0z. given as the weight 
in the Treasurer's accounts of James I. Within 
the cover and in the centre of the bowl are two 
The outside of the 
with a 


medallions, also in enamel. FOOT OF 


somewhat shallow bowl is enamelled 
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COVER 
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WITH 
KING OF 
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continuation of the history of the 
The high foot 
three portions, the uppermost being 


saint, consists of 


of coarse work, with Tudor roses, and 
over a part of it has been placed the 
slight band on which Velasco records 
his connection with it. Below the 
Tudor addition is the original foot, 
enamelled in the same style as the 


bowl, with the symbols of the 
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ENAMELLED WITH 
TUDOR ROSES, AND BOTTOM CORONAL OF 


CUP, 


LONDON 


BY 


SYMBOLS OF THE EVANGELISTS ; 
PEARLS. 


SCENES OF 


INSCRIPTION, 
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supported upon a monlded plinth 
like that which 
shown that these 


er of 


Evangelists ; this, again, is 
edged with a coronal of leaves and pearls, 


and it can Le 


formerly bordered the cover : 
tivo coronals contained exactly the right num! garnish- 
ing pearls” mentioned in the inventories. 

The appearance of the cup is so fresh and the colonring so 
brilliant that persons not technically experienced would have 
some distrust as to its being an ancient work. ‘lhe material 
being gold, always a precions possession, has natu- 
rally led to its being handled with greater care 
than if it had 


gold background also enhances to an 


been of any baser metal. ‘The 
astonishis uv 
degree the splendour of all the colours. ‘Ihe 
method of 
translucent on 
the 
at that level. 


enamelling is technically known as 
relief, sunk in 
the details chiselled in low relief 


The ¢gavities are then filled with the 


the designs being 


metal, and 
which 


and the 
tinted 


enamels, the surfaces of 
with the 
clearly through the 
f the 
subjects is of the highest hand 
skilled by long experience in the details of the craft. The 
legend of 


transparent 


level gold ground, 


polished 
j seen richly 
medium, many figures composing the 


excellence, and shows a 


faces of the actors in the dramatic 
though barely a 
length, are as full of character 
Pisano. Nor is the 


of enamelling done with less ski 


tiny 
St. Agnes, quarter of an inch in 
and individuality as a 
mechanical operation 


benuty ¢« f 


medal of more 


and the intrinsic 


the cup as a work of art may be said to equal its undoubted 
treasury 


importance as an historical relic. Passing from the } 


of one of France’s wisest kings, it formed an ornament of our 
royal treasure house during an eventful period of our national 


history. 


left to the 


which is now in 


Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has 


The late 
nation his valuable 
course of arrangement at the Science Museum, South Kensing- 
Nature, * 


collection of metals, 


“ The collection,’ is rich in specimens of 


This bequest is the result of a promise made 


ton. says 
the rarer metals, 
to Professor Roberts-Austen, the Prince having been much 
interested in the Percy Collection at ‘The 
Prince’s early papers, which were mainly chemical, comprised 


South Kensington. 


an account of a method of separating cerium from didymium ; 
and he used to refer with pride to his having won admission to 


the ranks of the Legion of Honour by chemical research.” 


The German Emperor has accepted, with approving thanks, 


a copy of the finely printed volume published by the pro- 


MARTYRDOM, OF ST. AGNES, 


THE COVER. 


LIFE AND 
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prietorsof the Schlcsische Zeitung, at Breslau, to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the establishment of that journal. 
It contains, in 316 pages, a comprehensive historical review of 
the political and social progress of North Germany, but 
especially the province of Silesia, during a century and a half, 
ably written by Dr. Carl Weigelt, and is well deserving of 
perusal, independently of the record of Breslau 
local and municipal affairs, and of changes in 
the form and management of the old news- 
paper—almost the oldest now existing in Enrope. 
Beginning with the annexation of Silesia to the 
kingdom of Prussia by Frederick the Great, it 
proceeds through the Seven Years’ War, the wars 
of the French Revolution, and with Napoleon, 
War of Liberation in 1813, the 


Revolutionary attempts of 1848 and following 


the German 


years, the Schleswig-Holstein disputes, the con- 
flict with Austria in 1866, the last war of Germany 
with France in 1870, and the formation of the 
new German Empire under Prussian royal leader- 
ship; in all which national efforts, it appears, 
s loyally and bravely taken its part. It 
events of 


Silesia ha 
is interesting to survey those great 


modern history from the provincial point of view, 
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THE LATE ADMIRAL 
SIR PROVO WALLIS, G.C.B 


The famous centenarian senior officer of the 
Royal Navy, Admiral Sir Provo William 
Parry Wallis, whose hundredth birthday 


Fe it his residence near Chichester 
Blanket Bay under Cape Rug as 
‘ y he Harb« Ba f 
I Laureate’s con pia i 
1 bs 1 ar 1 AllKe I Ss ex 
r f life I f 
I sh maritin had 
st ninety years, enter 


used todo, with a nom 


fancy, but was a midshipman 

(jieopatra, a thirty-twu » pun 
frigate, some time in 1804. That ship was 
captared by the French Ville de Milan 
fter a long action, in 1805, and was re- 
taken in a weel Provo Wallis was then a 
naval cadet ; he served in the Trinmph and 
Bellona, and in November 1808 obtained 
his commission of lentenant with the 


command of the Curieux, in the West 


Indies; in 1810 he performed the gallant 


i of itting it an enemy's vessel in 
St. Ar s Bay, Guadalupe, but the Curienx 
ils u ky, being wrecked on a hos- 
t ist He next served on board La 
Gloire, taking part inan ytable engagement 
with two French frigates and the batteries 


at Anse la Barque, and was present at the 
surrender of Guadalupe, After this, he 
became second lieutenant of the Shannon 
forty-four gun frigate, commanded by 
iptain Broke, the celebrated ship which, 
on June 1, 1813, in the brief war between 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America, challenged and fought a naval 
duel with the American frigate Chesapeake, 
off Boston harbour In this action Captain 
Broke was dangerously wounded, and Lieu- 
tenant Watt, the senior lieutenant, was 
killed, so that Lieutenant Provo Wallis 
succeeded to the command. He carried 
the Shannon and her prize, the Chesa- 
peake, safely into the harbour of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, which was his native place ; 
for the young lieutenant was born in that 
colonial town, where his father, Mr. Provo 
Featherstone Wallis, in 1791, was chief clerk 
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rated on April 12 last year, died 
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LATE ADMIRAL SIR 


in tlie Royal Naval Yard. Lieutenant Provo 
Wallis received a special letter of thanks 
from the Admiralty, and was immediately 
promoted to the rank of Commander, besides 
such tokens of honour as the war medal 
with three clasps, and various public 
acknowledgments on his return to Eng- 
land. He afterwards commanded the Snipe, 
but was not again personally engaged 
in any fighting actions to the end of the 
French War. Being made captain in 1819, 
he commanded successively several other 
ships, one being the Madagascar, with 
which, in 1838 and 1839, at Vera Cruz, he 
watched the operations of the French fleet 
on the coast of Mexico,and was thanked for 
his protection of British merchants and 
their property; again, in 1844, when the 
Prince de Joinville bombarded the towns 
of Morocco, namely, Tangier and Mogador, 
Captain Provo Wallis, commanding the 
Warspite, rendered similar services; and 
he next year commanded a ship of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier’s squadron on 
the coast of Syria, at the bombardment of 
Acre. From 1847 to 1851 he was a Naval 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. In August 
1851 he was made a Rear-Admiral ; in 1857, 
Vice-Admiral, and placed in command of 
the squadron on the South American coast ; 
his later promotions were to be Admiral 
of the White, in 1863, Rear-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom, in 1869, Vice- 
Admiral of the United Kingdom, 1870, 
Admiral of the Fleet, Dec. 11, 1877. It was 
decided, as a unique honour to him, that 
the name of Admiral Sir Provo Wallis 
should be retained on the active list so long 
as he lived. He was knighted in 1860, and 
made a Grand Commander of the Bath in 
1873. Sir Provo Wallis was twice married, 
his second wife being a daughter of the late 
General Sir Robert Wilson. He enjoyed 
good health during the whole of his long life, 
and only took to bed this winter to avoid 
catching cold. Lady Wallis survives her 
husband. His death will cause the promo- 
tion of Admiral A. F. R. de Horsey to be 
Admiral of the Fleet, of Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Kennedy Erskine Baird to be Admiral, 
and of Rear-Admiral James Elphinstone 
Erskine to be Vice-Admiral; and it will 


also give Captain H. H. Rawson, C.B., 
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his flag 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE IN THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE.— MR. IRA D. SANKEY SINGS: 
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SLEEP, AND TAKE THY REST.” 
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THE LATE MR. C. H. SPURGEON. 


THE FUNERAL OF MR. SPURGEON. 
A succession of notable manifestations, alike striking and 
impressive, attended the funeral of the late Mr. Spurgeon. 
On Feb. 9 a crowd variously estimated at from fifty to a 
hundred thousand persons filed through the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle to look at the coffin. On Feb. 10 there 
was a series of memorial services, the vast building being 
repeatedly full of successive congregations from ten o'clock 
in the morning until midnight. The service at eleven was 
confined to members of the Tabernacle church and its organ- 
isations. At this service a prominent feature was the pre- 
sence of the children from the Stockwell Orphanage, neatly 
dressed in mourning. The meeting opened with the hymn 
“All hail the power of Jesu’s name,” after which the Rev. 
Dr. Angus and the Rev. Dr. Pierson delivered addresses, 
As one huge congregation filed out another filed in, and 








this second gathering was not less remarkable, being 
composed exclusively of men and consisting of ministers and 
students of all denominations. Many clergymen of the Church 
of England were present, and one well-known metropolitan 
clergyman, the Rev. Canon Fleming, pronounced an eloquent 
panegyric on the eminent Nonconformist, in which he said 
that “Spurgeon had made them feel that the Bible was 
a book not to be suspected, not to be apologised 
for, but a book to be believed, trusted, and received 
with docility as the very Word of God.” The third 
meeting, at 7 p.m., was for “Christian workers of all 
denominations and Church members other than members 
of the Tabernacle,” and in this also an Anglican clergyman, 
the Rev. G. T. Palmer, rector of Newington, took part. The 
final meeting was for the general public, and here the service 
was opened by the Rev. Mr. Mackay, while Mr. Manton Smith 
and Mr. Fullerton were the principal speakers, Mr, Sankey 








FUNERAL AT NORWOOD CEMETERY: THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER PRONOUNCING THE BENEDICTION. 


singing a sacred song Ou Thursday, Feb. 11, there was 
a final service in the Tabernacle, at which all denomin- 
ations were largely represented The funeral procession, 
which is said to have extended considerably over a mile, 
passed through a district which seemed to be observing a 
day of mourning. 

At Norwood Cemetery the crowd was immense. Here the 
procession was headed by the students from the Pastors’ College. 
They were followed by the coffin, with the open Bible lying 
upon it and the touching tributes of affection which had 
accompanied the wreaths and flowers sent for the burial. 

The funeral service itself was of the simplest character— 
a hymn, aprayer, a few wordsof commendation of the dead, 
and the benediction. The Rev. Dr. Pierson offered up prayer. 
The Rev. Archibald Brown then said a few words, and the 
Bishop of Rochester brought the service to a close with the 
beautiful and familiar words of the Benediction of the Church. 
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at a féte in honour of a Roman Catholic saint on any day. 
At last the honest Sabbatarians having trotted off to hear 
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motion—steps there seem none—is possibly a sort of mutual 
magnetisation; some of the girls seem half asleep; and the 
swains are dreaming too, as they support, with clutches more 


ike hugs, their he by ana ine slic partne rs, One girl en len- 


yours to combine the eating of sweets with the pensive motion, 








the strag ig promontory 
Bordighera ; the pale 
emons gleam like silver 





old sparks all among 
the bine -grey olive-trees, 


close on the ex- 








tremity of the rocky fir 
plantations, The naked 
granite wastes, down which 
the snow is still trying to 







creep, are above us; the 
clonds are toying with their 
peaks. Lam going to the 
Feast of St. Sebastien at 
Castella I see, by a car- 


riage close behind me and 
another yonder in front, 
that others are going, too, 
poor dupes! Women are 
ithering spoils from the 
rraced olive-trees, men are 
shaking the boughs, children 
here and there pick up the 
oranges which lie rotting in 
unregarded plenty like 
apples in the Canadian or- 
chards ; but where is Cas- 
tellar? After an hour's 
lrive we see a rough wall 
and parapet, an outstanding 
log hut. Presently a sharp 
curve brings us to the 
entrance of what is apparently an old deserted fortress 
like ~ watch-tower perched on the summit of a rock. We 
are at once in the market-place Not a soul appears. A 
“bier” shop—an inn —but no sound of voice or footfall. 
From a top window an old woman looks out, probably 
the oldest and apparently the only inhabitant. The prin- 
cipal street leads out to the piazza—dingy, narrow, 
overhanging, picturesque—that is to say, ramshackle. A 
siattern girl is minding a baby on a rocky doorstep, a couple 
of women come andl gape out of a dark passage, an old man 
smokes a cigarette on a wine-cask, and a lamedog runs velping 
away. It is the Feast of St. Sebastien! At the end of the 
xd street stands, in another deserted piazza, the deserted 
church. I enter. Plenty of wax candles, unlighted, at the 
high altar ; tawdry saints in wax and wood and chiffons ; paper 
roses ~I am the only votary. Itis the Feast of St. Sebastien } 
Isit? I emerge. Several curious stragglers are already out- 
side,a few more carriages have arrived from Mentone. We 
now feel as if we wanted our money back. We ask a loathsome 
r for some explanation of the deserted appearance of the 
He assures us “ It isthe Feast, &c.” A blind woman who 
kzits and nods her head confirms him. Yes, surely “ It is, &c.” 

jah! I will get to the bottom of this frand. We turn and con- 
sult with our fellow-dupes, who can get nothing out of their 
cochers except that “It is the, &c.” Suddenly a bright-eyed 
boy points to the mountain—away! away! Yes, no doubt 
everyone is away, gathering the olives. The feast is next 
Sunday, thongh to-day is St. Sebastien’s Day. As we return, 
we meet other carriages climbing up with more dupes. The 
cochers exchange sly twinkles ; we let our tourists pass with- 
out warning them, like those who silently leave a crowd where 
they have been taken in by a “cheap Jack” without telling 
the rest. The view has been fine; it has cost fifteen francs— 
half an hour on foot would have done as much for nothing. 
A Dimanche !—then the Feast of St. Sebastien ! 

FYTTE II. 

The English congregation has streamed out of the substantial 
and showy little church at Mentone after listening to a 
Colonial bishop in the morning. The hotel déjciner is over ; 
little groups are divided in opinion in the hall as to whether 
it is lawfal to be present at a dance anywhere on a Sunday or 
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ORANG-OUTANGS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S 


her head almost reclines on her swain’s shoulder and her 
hand, close to his neck, grasps a sugar-stick, which is in fre- 
quent contact with her lips as she moves silently round. ‘The 
acme of style. which is only attempted by the most dashing 
mountainee., is to hold an unlighted cigarette in the mouth 
while wa.czing with half-shut eyes, and arms held perilously 
stiff, aud straggling like a telegraph danger-signal ; and, indeed, 
many a careful coiffure (for, however poor the costume, all the 
women have taken pains with their hair) gets severely punished 
by this rectangular method, which is evidently thought very 
chic, and only attempted by girls whose stays fit well, and 
sivains with at least a silver watch-chain. What idealists, after 
all, these rough people are, with their patched finery and faded 
ribbons, and sham gewgaws and hard hands and huge feet! 
Yonder is a matron—one of several—who may have walked, 
aftera week of heavy toil, some five miles; she is evidently 
already quite tired, and has probably carried that little 
brown boy of three half the way; but round she goes, 
hooked on to a lad of eighteen, who is not sorry to 
throw up the game when the spasmodic band ceases, as 
it does every few minutes; for each dance is very short, to 
suit the numbers (within a limited area) who are waiting 
to gyrate. As the music stops, the dancers suddenly 
drop. like bluebottles when the candle is blown out; each 
girl for «© moment lies motionless in the arms of her swain. 
Then a marvellous change takes place. Joth become ani- 
mated, gay, active ; the deathly torpor or painful exercise of 
the dance over, the dreamy, agonised, or anxious expression 
vanishes. Happy Nature resumes her sway ; faces are 
wreathed with smiles, jokes are cracked ; the crowd divides 
and allows the couples to pass out and seek dicr and rin du 
pays, which, Iam bound to say, is copiously consumed in the 
surrounding booths and cabarets, positively reeking with 
liquor of every description. Iam obliged to confess that as 
the day goes on, and the sun creeps behind the hills, the 
dancing is less demure; but what then? We must not judge these 
poor people—extremely poor, hard-working, and, as a rule, 
honest—by too severe a standard in their rare merry-makings, 
so few and far between. Is not to-morrow the terrible Con- 
scription, when the military sergeants, with drums and tri- 
colours, will pass through town and village and inexorably 
claim every man by lot for the ranks of the Republican 
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army? Then a long adien between maid and lover, mother 
and son-—and not one of those rustic revellers can tell who are 
} This. indeed, adds a strange pathos to all 








to be the victim 
the solemn dancing and the simple frank love-making. Poor 
swainsand lasses. love while ye may ! ‘The shafts of the dreaded 
lready winging their way to many a heart, 
1 will prove as fatal to your loves as those famous arrows 
, patron saint—may he look down 
le hills, but the sky is still 
all ¢ vy—the crowd breaks up into groups. Hark! from 





yonder church a end of the long street rings out the 
Angelus”; doubtless the wax tapers are alight now, and 

presently the sa red edifice will be thronged. It is the Feast 

of St. Sebastien ! Il. R. HAWEIs. 


THE YOUNG ORANG-OUTANGS AT TUE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


The honse in the gardens of the Zoological Society which 
for so many years tenanted by Sally, the well-known 
chimpanzee, is now ocenpied by a couple of young male 
orang-outangs from Borneo. These have been deposited by 
Mr. Jamrach, the son and sucecssor of the well-known natural- 
ist. The orang, so named after a Malay word signifying 
“ Man of the Woods.” is one of the large manlike, or anthro- 
poid, apes ; when full grown, however, it only reaches 4 ft. 4 in. 





in height, and its arms are sufficiently long to touch the 
ground as it stands erect. In this country the orang always 
appears to be languid and melancholy, but is said to be active 
in the warmer climates of the Hastern tropics, even when in 
captivity. The brain of the orang is one of the most human 
in its structure, and could they withstand the severity of our 
climate there is little doubt that the specimens now in the 
Gardens would rival Sally in docility and intelligence. They 
, are, however, very youthful, 
not having shed their milk- 
teeth, but, young as they 





Sry a are, they are worthy a visit 


- . 1 . 
from all interested in “our 


poor re lations,” 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 

Now that all is over, it may 
be remarked that Mr. Spur- 
geon'’s death brought out 
veryemphatically thevaricty 
of public opinion which 
is mostly not vocal. At 
first journalists were in- 
clined not to make much 
of the subject, and at least 
one London correspondent 
went so far as to say that 
Mr. Spurgeon had long been 
out of the public mind and 
was little more than a relic 
of the past. Many declared 
that Cardinal Manning was 
more prominent in the pub- 
lic eye than the Dissenting 
minister, Even some of the 
religious papers seemed to 
think that a perfunctory 
treatment of the theme was 
enough for their readers. 
The extraordinary, and, in 
some respects, unparalleled, 
demonstration at his funeral 
services has _ sufficiently 
negatived this assumption. 


There is no harm in 
mentioning now that Mr. 
Spurgeon had to face during 
his last year the possibility 
of a very serious split in 
his congregation. In dis- 
missing the assistant min- 
ister and bringing an Amer- 
ican preacher to fill his 
pulpit during his absence, 
Mr. Spurgeon did not consult 
his people. This, indeed, 
was not his custom. He 
PARK. would not allow them to 

hold a church meeting dur- 
ing his absence. But he found that a section among them 
strongly resented this action, and, had it not been for the 
magnanimity with which the assistant minister acted, a 
disruption was inevitable. 

In these circumstances it is not likely that any election for 
the pastorate will be unanimous or enthusiastic ; but there is 
no practical doubt either that Mr. Archibald G, Brown, of the 
East London Tabernacle, will be chosen, or that he will accept. 
Mr. Brown went even further than Mr. Spurgeon in denoun- 
cing “ Down Grade” tendencies and in separating himself from 
other Baptist ministers; but it is difficult to see how the 
Orphanages, the College, and other institutions started by 
Mr. Spurgeon can be kept going on, unless on a fairly 
catholic basis. 

It cannot be said that the Rev. R. W. Randall has received 
more than his due in his appointment to the deanery of 
Chichester. The great Vicar of Leeds, Dr. Hook, got, it is 
true, nothing more ; but that is quite the darkest stain on the 
history of Church preferment in our times. Mr. Randall has 
well earned his comparative rest, but Clifton loses a man whose 
skill in organisation and admirable efficiency as a parish priest 
have obscured to some extent his very great powers as a 
preacher—-powers which we may be sure will be duly racog- 
nised in Chichester Cathedral. At Bristol, the changes in the 
cathedral are being made very cautiously, and Dean Pigou is 
drawing very large congregations. 

It is said that the Rev. J. G. Tetley, the Vicar of Highnam, 
near Gloucester, will succeed Canon Randall in All Saints’, 
Clifton. The living is for this term in the gift of the Bishop. 

The number of confirmations in the Church is steadily 
increasing. In 1872 the number was 118,000, in 1891 it was 
214,531. One million and a half is contributed yearly by 
Churchmen for the purpose of church extension along. 


The late venerable Dr. Phillips, President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, had many claims to respect, but his Oriental 
scholarship was of a somewhat primitive and unscientific 
kind, and his books are not likely to be much referred to in 
future. He did notable service, however, in helping to estab- 
lish the Semitic and Indian Languages Tripos in Cambridge, 
an institution which has more than justified itself, V. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

Cases of prolonged sleep are by no means so numerous that we 
can afford to pass over the mention of an example of this con- 
dition at present exercising the minds of German physicians. 
The patient is a miner by trade, his name being Johann Latus. 
IIe is an inmate of the hospital of Myslowitz, in Silesia, within 
whose walls, it is stated, he had been asleep for some four anda 
half months, Itseemed impossible to rouse Latus, but a recent 
bulletin mentions that he has at last awoke. Naturally, the 
case is referred to the records of catalepsy for its explanation, 
although itis pointed out that four and a half months is a 
very extended period even for cataleptic sleep. I think 
one of the striking instances of such prolonged 
trance - like was placed on record in the medical 
journals a year or two ago by Professor W. T. Gairdner, of 
Glasgow, and it might, therefore, prove interesting to those 
who are concerned with such instances of abnormal repose 
to consult the records of the Glasgow case. In the case of 
Johann Latus the limbs were rigid, which, of course, pointed 

he existence of a cataleptic condition, but the body itself 
showed no sign of being in any unusual state. It remained still 
and placid: the chest rose and fell regularly, and the skin was 
of a natural colour, the face being described as presenting a 

thy appearance. In the recent reports it was stated that 
Latus had become less rigid as regards his body itself, while 
slight movements were noticed prior to his waking. Curiously 
enough, while the hair of the head has grown largely, the 
beard has not exhibited any increase. Feeding was carried 
out by introducing milk, to the extent of two or three litres 

day, into the stomach by means of a tube. 


most 


sleep 


The recent condition of Johann Latus teaches us ancw the 
In respect of the bodily 


important lesson that most of our life, 
self-regulating 


functions at least, is of an automatic or 
character. Even in health we have not to concern ourselves 
about digestion, circulation, or any of the other duties through 
the performance of which life is maintained. In other words, 
our mentality and our intellectual faculties busy themselves 
with things and other than those which minister to 
the body’s physical wants. If so much be admitted—and 
it isall matter of commonplace physiology—then we may see 

rly enough how it was that the body of Johann Latus, 
viewed asa living machine, kept going while his mind and 
intellectual were held somehow or other in strict 
abeyance. Something occurred to inhibit and check the 
mental states and to abolish consciousness, as in ordinary 
sleep, leaving the body's functions to proceed very muchas when 
Precisely 


acts 


centres 


we illustrate the phases of onr nightly slumbers. 
the same effect may be produced under hypnotic influence. 
There is, too, an analogy to be drawn between the condition of 
the bear or dormouse which sleeps through the winter, living 
summer-made fat, and comes forth in spring 
lean and meagre. The life—breathing, circula- 
tion, and the like—have been carried on at a low pressure, and 
the nutrition has been eked out according to Nature's own 
economical and Thus trance and catalepsy 
become conditions which to stand not isolated and 
sokitary, but related to other and familiar states. A phase of 
life, however startling it may appear to be in itself, loses its 
singularity when you can parallel it from the records of 


on its store of 


processe s of 


ways modes, 


are seen 


ordinary existence. 


Most of my readers will, doubtless, remember the researches 
of Pasteur into the causes of an outbreak of anthrax or splenic 
fever among cattle, whereby he traced the origin of the 
epidemic to the germs of the disease which had been carried to 
the surface by earthworms from the soil amid which the 
bodies of animals (dying from a previous epidemic) had been 
buried. I observe that the Paris Academy of Sciences received 
a communication recently from MM. Lortet and Despeignes 
regarding the possibility of earthworms forming vehicles or 
media for the carriage and conveyance of the germs of tubercle, 
whereof consumption is the common manifestation. ‘The 
observers just named found that the tubercle bacilli can 
remain with unimpaired vitality for several months within 
the bodies of the worms. ‘This is a new fact in 
for hitherto tubercle has not been associated with inverte- 
brate animals—or, at least, these animals have not been 
before proved to act as carriers of these germs, although I do 
remember that the fly has been credited with serving as a 
means of diffusion of germs. I also note that certain recent 
experiments would seem to raise the question whether or not 
the germs of anthrax are inimical to those of tubercle. It has 
been noted that where cattle are inoculated against anthrax 
(with the anthrax germs) tubercle appears to be much less 
frequent. It would, indeed, be curious if, in the history of 
veterinary science, we should pit one serious disease in this 
fashion against another, tothe destruction or prevention of both. 


science, 


If thereisonesubject which more than another hasof late been 
agitating the minds of medical men, itis theapparently simple 
question, “ Who has the right to be styled ‘ Doctor’?” The 
usual answer to this question is that only a man who has 
graduated in a University, and has thereat been the recipient 
degree, has the legal right so to style him- 
self. So far, the case seems clear enough; but there are 
medical men who do not the degree of doctor in 
medicine, and who, being Licentiates or Fellows of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians or Surgeons, are believed to be able to 
rejoice each in the designation of plain “Mr.” Almost every 
surgeon, for instance, whether possessing the doctor's degree 
or not, styles himself “Mr.” the designation of “ Dr.” being 
reserved, apparently, for the physician. 


of a doctors 


possess 


Yet is difficult to account for the heart-burning over this 
matter of style, which seems to have become chronic, judging 
from correspondence in the medical journals. Why should 
not every qualified medical man, licentiate or otherwise, call 
himself “ Doctor” if he pleases? “ Because,” say the possessors 
of the “ M.D.” degree, “ we who have graduated as doctors in 
medicine have alone a legal (’) right to what is recognised as a 
superior title.” One might be inclined to retort, In what way 
‘superior™”? Isa man who has graduated as “ M.D.” neces- 
sarily a superior person to the man who is a fellow of a coi- 
lege of who is a fellow or licentiate 
of a college of physicians? I think an affirmative reply to 
this question will be difficult to maintain. Besides, there are 
bachelors in medicine, of whom I know at least a score, who 
boldly style themselves “ Doctors” (vide their door-plates), 
vhen they have no more title to the designation than their 
theoretical inferiors of the colleges. The real fact is that, if 
the doctors only knew it, the public are apt to smile at 
medical synabbles in this matter of style. Who is going to 
discard their trusted and faithful medical adviser because he 
is plain “ Mr.” to the faculty, but “ Doctor” to « verybody else, 
When, may I ask, will even medical men learn the truth that 
it is not the degree which makes the doctor or the man, but 
that it is the man who alone can ennoble and render famous 
any degree? 
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The Empress of Austria, says the Echo, is buying souvenirs 
of Heinrich Heine in such an enthusiastic fashic all the 
Jew bric-A-brac vendors of Vienna have taken to exhuming 
pens which Heine used, clothing that he wore, letters h 
he wrote, &c., and all these find a ready sale when offered to the 
Empress, who never haggles over a price, however extravagant. 
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It is amusing to see the new ideas in dress peeping up, like 
spring flowers from the scarcely thawed ground ; one by one, 


half timidly, they first appear, “coming before the swallow 
dares,” and cheating us into the happy belief that the grim, 
Spring maatles and jackets 


the 


dirty over. 


winter is wellnigh 
t 


are perhaps the first to show the oncoming changes of 
season, because the winter wraps must be discarded for some- 
what lighter garments before dresses or bonnets are changed. 


Hence it is already possible to say that the new three-quarter 
yt » 1 


mantles and jackets are to be loose-backed. ‘They are, indeed, 
not shaped in to the figure at all, fall 
shoulder and arm seams, perfectly sack-like. 
are sometimes trimmed with braid ot 
fashion, the trimming perhaps 
The loose fronts are trimmed ver 
ness is slightly relieved. Neverthel 
inele they completely the | 
figure. As however, they appeal to fic 
and it is in that style that all the best new 
appearing in the shops. 

Dolman sleeves have completely 
beautiful 
of this time t ars 

London sales for literally one tenth of their 
price. Ladies who live in the country have the great 
tage of being able to wear garments of this description. 
richness of the fabric produces its proper impression, 
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ago, 
original 
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recent 


points in which the fashion has gone by do not strike the bucolic 
In London, it is quite another thing. It would be better 
to wear in town attire of inferior fabric (if it 
made in the forefront of fashion, than to 
sumptuous but antique garment * Be not the 

the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside 
the former fo1 


eye, 
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appear in a 
first by whom 
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provincial 


xiom 
that we may divide into two parts ; 
and the latter for town application. 
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somewhat 
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hung the of the white 

That curious barometer of social 
rate, has been rising slowly but steadily 
The rate in the third 
covered by the returns just issued by 
populat 
fifteen years in 

pe eno. in 


Slmiiar Cos 
‘ropes of pearls 
voudice satin gown 

the marriage 
two 


test 


prosperity, 
last 
quartet P ! I; 
the gist » 
which is the 
corresponding 
the number of 
same period of the |: 
Statisticians have inect ve the 
of the country and its marriages ; this 
explain altogether the steady diminution of the rate for so 
All sorts of theories ng invented 
fact the record took an upward 
turn, which it has well maintained for 
Doubtless there is a financial base for the 
that the exceptionally large number of deaths of elderly and 
aged persons during the two very unhealthy winters that we 
have unhappily experienced may have given room for the 
younger, who inherited money and foand vacant, 
to form families of their own. At any rate, it is decidedly 
satisfactory to find that our young men and maidens 
are still ready to enter on life together. It may 
be, as a cynic has said, that evil under which 
mankind suffers has been invented by men themselves, and 
miscalled ‘the holy ordinance of matrimony’; but in this 
world we have to choose, not between happiness and unhappi- 
ness, but greater and evils—and that to be 
celibate, to grow old without lawful ties and family joys, is, 
on balance, the greater evil is tolerably certain. So it is a 
matter for congratulation that marriage is returning to 
fashion. If it had happened that the improvement in the rate 
had not begun till this year, we should have concluded that it 
depended on the acceptance by many maidens of their leap-year 
privilege ! 

A far satisfactory feature of the return is the large 
number of deaths of infants. How far such a high rate 
of infantile mortality is preventible is indicated at 
by the varying rate in different There is no 
natural reason why 280 out of each children born 
should have died before first birthday in Merthyr 
Tydvil, and 306 in a place called Ystradyfog (seeing that 
the poor infants had not to pronounce the name of their 
town as lition of living, as though it were a shib- 
boleth), while big towns like Cardiff and Sunderland 

204, and the average of the country 

: iths of children under out of 
1000 births, Even the lower figure is a distressing one, when 
we remember how soon baby fingers take tight hold of the 
parents’ heartstrings, and how bitter and abiding is the grief 
of losing one of these little ones. But there is someth 
wrong when the infantile death-rate is double in some 
what itis in others. The County Councils have now at 
disposal a c¢ sum of money for “technical ednea- 
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were 
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down whole 


only 1 one year each 


siderable 
tion”; ght be well if they would apply a portion of it to 
arranging lectures by competent ladies, where young mothers 
of the less educated class, who will not read on such subjects 
rather, cannot—might learn something of the wonderful 
mechanism of the little bodies committed to their charge, 
and how to keep them going in their best condition. A girl 
would not think of working even a sewing-machine without 
some previous instruction, far less would she attempt to 

but the delic: frame of an infant 
she is supposed to know how to feed, clothe, and cleanse by 
instinct. The consequence is the fatal blundering in 
diet and in treatment generally that is directly responsible for 
infantile mortality. 
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TWO POET-PAINTERS contains, in addition to specimens of his work with brash 


the cream of his correspondence with his con- 





The I J Re (Ma eee. Cn yraries, will be valued by all who can appreciate the most 
We ha a +} 3 original-minded poet-painter of this century in England. 

wit n¢ y 1 James Smetham was also the son of a Methodist pre acher. 

} a al st equally unknown to He was born at Pately Bridge in 1321, and was brought up at 

\ very different starting-points, Woodhouse Grove in Yorkshire, where he showed his bias to 

. ; ‘ , af , irt atan early age. His father articled him to E. J. Willson, 

| , y 4 the architect of Lincoln Cathedral, a devout adherent to Gothic 

. rs ' irchitecture, who set him to draw all the figures about the 

‘ ‘ : Minster. Smetham, however, wanted to be a painter, notan archi- 

| ild bave t nd De Wint, happening to pay Mr. Willson a visit, advised 

" I elapsed nim i t lad have his w ly ; 80 in 1843 Smetham came to 

all r is .m 188 id J " entered as a probationer in the Royal Academy, 

' us j fore he could be elected he was called away, and a cloud 

volu th al of seems to have settled on his mind and spirits. After exhibit- 

ind P gy a ing at the Royal Academy for two or three years, he was 

s al ' t . appointed drawing-master at the Wesleyan Normal School, 

ra " vh hav attr ’ Westmi he married the teacher of one of the 

\ i 8 thus, having become “ independent of painting as 

Sa Pa r was the more original man of the two.and & means of livelihood,” he had “five days in the week for 

vhi a ar 1e I r picture-making Perhaps there is nothing more striking in 

, , sma . » the influences under which this fascinating volume of Smetham’s correspondence than the 

had gr ip H father was a bookseller and Baptist practical evidence it affords of the apostolic saying * Godliness 

preache in Walworth but his Non nformist opini ns did with contentment is great gain.’ It is impossible to read a 

; : } f 1 obtaining a nomination for his son at few pages of his letters without recognising the depth—as 

Mercha { rs’ School. where Samuel Palmer wasenteredin 4istinguished from the surface—of his religious feeling, of his 

Ma s rt en twel years old, but apparently he only total freedom from envy, hatred, o1 malice. 

rt time. In later years he put on record that he As for his art work, it was recognised by Ruskin as dis- 

sa free-thinker” at fourteen, but he soon became,andafter- playing more than ordinary merit, to w hom he really owes 

astaunch Churchman. What was moreimportant his higher aspirations, and was not less appreciated by 

\ han vas his unexpected success in Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and others of the Pre - Raphaelite 

8 } r ire at the British Gallery in brotherhood in whose footsteps he trod. His first picture 

1819, and in ing 1 by three others at the Royal exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1851 was “Christ 

Acader n the same year. Happily for himself and his art at Emmaus,” and the last, in 1869, the “Hymn of the 

he at ie! i tothard and shortly afterwards Last Supper,” which was bought by Mr. sudgett for 300 

of John Linnell the elder. The first gave him good advice, guineas—a small replica of the same being sold to Lord 

snd tickets for Flaxman’s lectures at the Royal Academy ; the Mount-Temple for 120 guineas. But he seemed to care very 

latter was the means of his becoming associated with Finch, little whether his own pictures sold or not, although he 

Caly George Richmond, and, aboveall, Blake. The houseof was eagerly anxious that the public should appreciate his 

the * Interpreter,” as Blake was called, became the meeting- friend’s works. Like Palmer, he was occasionally inclined to 

pla f “the Ancients,” whose watchword was “ Poetry and mysticism, or rather to quietism, in his religious moods; but 

Sentiment,” but by none was his influence asa mysticanda he had the outlet of verse-making, which Palmer had not. 

master so deeply felt as by Palmer. His art. was always in His letters abound in delightful scraps of self-analysis, of 

close relationship to religion, and his diaries contain frequent literary criticism, and artistic appreciation. He was never so 

records of his “working with faith,” of prayer for divine happy as when helping others, or in “monumentalism,” 

inspiration and the like. The pictures produced under these “putting everything outside of himself” as marks on the 

influences were chiefly drawn from Biblical history—visionsof road-march of life. He describes himself in his diary: 


the story of Ruthand Naomi—and they presented few qualities “Iam a monumentalist, an artist in a original field—a field 
which would give them aclaim tomodern revival. In 1826, where you can see over the hedge into literature, morals, and 
He had little care for fame, and, though he worked 
for seven years devoted himself to the study of Naturein all industriously, would often put away a picture without finishing 
her various aspects. The woods and hollow lanes, the dark it, Towards the endof his life he, like Palmer, took to etching, 
stones and golden harvest-fields, impressed themselves and received much encouragement from Mr. Ruskin, who, while 
on his imagination, and when he returned to London he admiring his work, wrote, “ Don’t work so finely, and don’t draw 
had stored his mind and cultivated his imagination to such so much on yourimagination.” It was the labour which he gave 
profit as may be judged from his illustrations to Milton, Virgil, himself which rendered his efforts at book-illustration unsuc- 
and other poets of country life. Blake, Milton,and Claude, in cessful; but so highly was his work appreciated by those who 
fact, became and remained the sources of his work. In 1843 knew it that when he announced his intention of etching his 


he finally abandoned oil painting and devoted himself to water own designs and issuing them to subscribers, upwards of six 
colours and etching, and it is by such works as “The Dell of hundred sent in their names. These were subsequently col- 
Comus,” “The Water-Mill,” “The Dawn,” his contributions lected under the title of “Studies from an Artist's Sketch 
to the Etching Club, and his “Eclogues of Virgil” that Book.” The last few years of his life were covered by a cloud, 


he will be best known to posterity. This volume, which and for some time before his death, in February 1889, he was 
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lost to his friends. What thatloss was these letters, collected 
by a pious hand, partially reveal. And few who take up the 
volume will lay it down without a sense of obligation to the 
editor who has with so much taste and judgment brought to 
the better knowledge of the world one who deserved wider 
recognition than he obtained during his lifetime. 





Journalism in the East appears to be subject to eccen- 
tricities from which we, with our rigid ideas of diurnal or 
other regularity, are free. The Arakan News published the 
following editorial on Jan. 2: “ While wishing our readers 
(subscribers and non-subscribers) a very Happy New Year, we 
must apologise to them for not issuing our paper last 
Wednesday. Our excuse is this: our whole staff—including 
the editor—were so much knocked up with the excitement of 
the sports last Saturday that on Sunday they were laid up with 
what our readers will charitably call Arakan Fever. Monday 
was fixed as settling-day for certain bets made on Saturday, 
which, unfortunately for this paper, were won by the 
wrong side. As the losers could not stump up at once, the 
winners bombarded and took possession of the office and the 
press, and refused to vacate until payment was made, On 
Tuesday the staff of this paper in turn assailed those in 
possession, and after a hard-fought battle routed them ; but it 
took all Wednesday and Thursday to collect and arrange the 
formes and the type, which had been freely used as missiles in 
Tuesday’s battle. The proprietor complains that he could not 
get the police to assist him, as most of them were suffering 
from a surfeit of Christmas dinner. But all’s well that ends 
well.” 

Captain Younghusband’s paper on the Pamirs, recently read 
before the Royal Geographical Society, glided lightly and 
diplomatically over his imbroglio with the Russian exploring 
detachments, but pictured graphically the wild and desolate 
highlands amid which the Central Asian question in its latest 
phase is now centred, A series of picturesque lantern photo- 
graphs served to illustrate some of the more striking gorges 
and peaks, most of which are found grouped around the 
secluded valley of Hunza, that almost inaccessible State which 
has so long defied the arms of China and Cashmere, but 
which has, at last, succumbed to the pluck of Colonel Durand 
and his faithful Goorkhas. Hunza is one of the spots 
alleged to be the cradle of the Huns, and, now that our officers 
are quartered in it, there will be full opportunity of investi- 
gating the linguistic and ethnological peculiarities of the 
region. Captain Younghusband reconnoitered the Shimshal 
Pass, leading into the Hunza Valley from the northern side, 
and advanced right up to the stone forts commanding this 
route into the Yarkand Valley. It is by this road that the 
Hunza tribes have raided for years on the caravans trading 
between Turkistan and India, and the audacity of a British 
officer running the gauntlet seems to have surprised them into 
giving Captain Younghusband a civil welcome. The Khan of 
Hunza, Safder Ali Khan, a few years ago murdered his father, 
poisoned his mother, and threw his two brothers over precipices, 
as a preliminary towards ascending the throne. He appeared 
to be not unintelligent, but very conceited, and when 
asked whether he had ever been to India, replied that 
great kings like himself and Alexander never left their 
own country. This step, however, he has been recently in- 
duced to take, more precipitately, perhaps, than he bargained 
for. Captain Younghusband made good friends with Colonel 
Grombtchevsky, the Russian explorer, and Colonel Youoff, who 
is reported to have warned our officers off the Pamir steppes. 
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THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 











Goods forwarded to 
the Country for 
approval. 











MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 





ONLY ADDRESSES ARE 
66, CHEA PSIDE, E.C. (Opposite King St.), 
220, REGENT STREET, W., 


QUEEN’S WoORES, SHEFFIELD. 
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{APN ENODDD site" 
| Silver ddlorh. 


j " : Goods sent 
Illustrated : Ee = i 
; >, on Approval 
Price - Lists ‘m WS 6 FF 2 to the 
nichly Case ci. Callers ond Spee, Post Free. a) ¢ ne yOx) Country. periods richly Chased and Plereed, and heavily (itt 


Salt Cellars and Spoons. “ 
Case of Four, 29 9s, Case of Six, £18 10s, all over, 29 15s, 


Sterling Silver Renaissancoc Fruit sean and Sifter. 
2 Spoons and Sifter, in Case . ‘ 


Oval Serviette Rings, in Sterling Silver, Pair of Sterling Silver Muffineers, Antique Fluted Sterling Silver Sugar 
Antique Fluted Sterling Silver Pap or Sugar-Bowl and Gilt, richly Engraved and Pierced, hased and F ~_y complete, in Basin and Tongs, and Cream Jug, 
15 Case, complete, in Case, £9 9s, 


Spoon, complete, in Case, £5 complete, in Case, £2 10s. 


"Shaw! THE POULTRY (o2.), E.C.; & 158, OXFORD STREET, W. 


LONDON ADDRESSES | 


OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY. 
THE WORLD IS ASTOUNDED 


AT THE MARVELLOUS VALUE OF 


LIPTON’S TEAS 


DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDEN TO THE TEAPOT. 


LIPTON IS SOLE PROPRIETOR OF SEVERAL OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS TEA AND COFFEE ESTATES IN CEYLON. 


Including the celebrated estates of Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monera- 
kande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and 
Gigranella, which cover thousands of acres of the best Tea and Coffee land. 











Tea Drinkers abroad can have special quotations, including all charges 
for above Teas delivered free in any part of the world. 


IN PURCHASING LIPTON'’S TEAS you get them 
at PLANTER’S PRICES, and Save actually 
6 to 8 MIDDLEMEN’S PROFTTS. 


These Teas have a more exquisite aroma ain! delicious flavour than any Teas ever offered to thr 


ativan. « Mp 3'** : a public They have undoubtedly reache| a pinnacle of success never before attained by any Tea in the wor 
5_mnrmanraae Ff, moa, > 1 | NOTE THE PRICES. 51b., 714., 101b., & 2016. 


e j ae if ger packed in Patent Air- 


Fine Indian and China Blend, , BI Oo tigat Canisters 
Pure and Fragrant 8. Gl. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CANISTER 
: , ; : Orders by Post should be accom- 
Specially Selected Ceylon, | panied by Postal Order, includ- 
Indian and China Blend ' s. d. ing 2d. per lb. for carriage when 
. 5 lb. and upwards are ordered 
8S TEA ESTATES. Extra Choicest Ceylon and When less than 5 Jb. is ordered 
. the usual Postal rates must be 


Vv a) ‘We need scarcely remind our Ceylon re ~ader rs that the Haputale j > 1 ~ 7 : 
quuns af beaten eae aan ae for Tee a and Coffee in this country, . nd it is well fnew n Indian Blend, the > Finest » Ls. d. sent, including lid. extra for 
that Dambatenne produces both in quantity and quality some of the finest Tea grown in Ceylon the World ean Produce | weight of wrapper. 


THE CEYLON TIMES says: “ * Mr. Lipton has secnred some of the finest land for Tea in Uva, Ceylon. 
NO HICHER PRICE. 


Dambatenne has already made a name for itself for the fine and delicate favour of its ma is 


a | P Pig Oo N pays more Duty to her Majesty’s Customs for Teas supplied direct to Consumers than any other firm in LIPTON'S FAMOUS TEA ! 


Great Britain or Ireland. This undoubtedly proves the extraordinary value and high-class quality of 
& { PTO N TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
5 THE LARGEST TEA and PROVISION DEALER in the WORLD. 


Islington; 19, High Street, Kingsland; 203, Old Street, E.C.; 240 and 
Poplar; 417, Brixton Road, 8.W. 





R@ TEA AND COFFEE SHIPPING WAREHOUSES : Maddema Milla, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo LONDON BRANCHES Angel House 


i rEA AND COFFEE SALEROOMS Mincing Lan, London, E.C. 242, Edgware Road, .; 68, Westbourne Grove, W.; 87, Chrisp Street, 
321, Walworth Roa iE.; 98 _ Rye Lane, Peckham; 18, St. Jo hn's Road, Clapham Junction; 13, High Street, 


G2” WHOLESALE TEA BLENDING AND DutTy-Palip STORES Bath Street and Cayton Street, London, E. 21 
Re COFFEE ROASTIN A BLeNDD WAREHOUSES : Old Street, London, E.( D ptf rd; 144 lwar Roa ast Greenwich: High Road (adjoining Plough Inn) Tottenham 


es GENERAL OFFICES: Bath Street, City Road, London, B.C. | BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS of the KINGDOM. 
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niversal Eimbrocation. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
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187 ) M Fimothy Bentley formerly of Davenham 
Ilous D iam, near Northwich, Cheshire, and late of 
W \ Bracknell, Berks, who died on Oct. 30, at Machrie 


ran, was proved on Feb. 3 by Charles Heaton 


if executor, the value of the personal estate 
upwards of £42,000. The testator bequeaths 
his horses, carriages, live tock gardening 
consumable stores, to his wife, Mra. Maria 
£100 to his executor Ihe residue of his real 


long remain his widow, she maintaining an 


snd personal estate he leaves, upon trust. for his wife, for life, 


1 


able for their position in life sons under twenty- 


ters under that age and unmarried, and, subjec 


his children in equal shares 


PAINS ELLIMAN’S 


il Embrocat 
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versal Embrocation. 
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sal Embrocation, 


P LINS ELLIMAN’S 


iversal Embrocation. 


P ARNG. ELLIMAN'S 
eal Embrocation. 


P AINS. ELLIMAN’S 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace 
About a fortnight ago, a friend 
vivised me to try your ‘ Embroca 
yn,’ and its effect has been magical. 
FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have naed it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES, 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“It not only relieves pain, but it 

strengthens the muscles,” 
RUNNING. 
A Blackheath Harrier writes 
“Draw attention to the benefit to 
be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross-country 
running in the winter months 
SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman 
“For many years I have used 
your Embrocation, and found = it 
most efficacious in preventing and 
curing sore throat from cold, 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. BARTON, Exsq., The Ferns, 
Romford, 

“I write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
shonki have remained a cripple up 
to the pre sent moment. 

ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 

STIFFNESS. 

A. F.GARDINER, Esq A.A.A ; LAC, 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi 
capper), writes : 

“After exercise it is invaluable 
for dispersing stiffness and aches 
No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it.” 
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The will (dated Jan. 10, 1889), with two codicils, of Mr Caroline for their lives, and the life of the survivor of them ; 
Ihomas Kerr Lynch, late of 33, Pont Street, S.W.. was proved £500 per annum for the use of his wife and said daughters, for 
on Fe 1y his son Mr. Henry Finnis Bloss Lynch, and Mi their lives, and the life of the survivor of them; and a legacy 
Montagu Lewis Parkin, the executors, the net value of the and annuity to his housekeeper. ‘The residue of his real and 
personal estate amounting to £41,401 9s. lld.; this however, personal property he gives to his said son Frederick 
d i include the deceased's capital in t usines3 Of The will (dated Feb. 12, 1890), with five codicils (dated 
Messrs. Lynch Brothers, of 3, Salter’s Court, E.\ vhich vests July 5, Nov. 6. and Dec. 9, 1890; and Jan. 23 and March 3, 

his said son, Mr. H. F. B. Lynch. ‘The testator bequeaths his ISV1), of Mr. Jvhn Gosden, late of Hurst House, Midhurst, 
leasehold honse, 33, Pont Street, and its contents to his Sussex, who died on Nov. 6, was proved on Jan. 8 at the 

1 son, and, after giving legacies to his coachmanand his Chichester Distr'vt Registry by Robert Canninghame Cunning- 

iughter’s maid, bequeaths the residue of his estate eqnally hame Graliam and James Lainson Gauntlett, the acting 
veen his said son and his daughter, Mrs. Eva Caroline executors, the value of the personal estate, amounting to 
Kinchant, the share of his daughter and half the share of his upW irds of £28.000. ame testator gives his residence at 
s0n being settied upon them and their respective cil dren. Midhurst, with the cottage, stables, garden and land, furni- 

The will (dated May 2, 1883) of Mr. Edwin Drew, M.D ture, plate, pictures, books, c msumable stores, and — 

wrmerly of 14 Sydney Street, Chelsea, and late of 33, Holland (except some old china specifically beque: athed), and the horses 
Pa Kensington, who died on Dec. 6, was provedon Jan. 28 = and cari inges kept there, to his brother James ; £10,000, free 
by Mrs Annie Maria Dre w, the widow, and sole executrix, the of duty, upon trust, for Percy Eldridge, for life, aud then for 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £38,000. his children ; an annuity to his sister ; and legacies to nephews, 
Ihe testator gives all his real and personal estate to his wife, nieces, executors, farm and domestic servants, and others. As 
her sole and separate use to the residue of his real and personal cstate, he leaves one 
lhe will. with four codicils. of the Rev. Charles Perry, third each to his brothers James and Henry; and one third, 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Melbourne, late of 32, Avenue Road, upon trust, fo: the widow and children of his late brother 
St. John’s Wood, who died on Dec. 2, was proved on Feb. 2 by William. 
the Ven Henry Frank “ton 1, Archdeacon of Chelmsford, The will (dated Jan. 21, 1889) of Sir James Risdon B ennett, 
Sydney Gedge, M.P., and Frederick Scott, the executors, tlie M.D., F.R.C.P., late of 22, Cavendish Square, who died on 
value of the personal ests #4 amounting to upwards of £33,000 Jan.21,has been proved by Henry Selfe Leonard and Henry Selfe 
The testator bequeaths £500 to the Church Missionary Society Bennett and Arnold James Bennett, the sons, the executors, 
for Africa and the East; £100each to the British and Foreign the value of the personal estate exceeding £17,000. The pro- 
Bible Society, the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and the visions of the will are in favour of testator’s wife and children. 
Religious Tract Society ; £50 each to the Colonial and Con- The will (dated Jan. 5, 1889) of the Rev. George Noel 
tinental Church Society, the Me lbourne Governesses’ Associa- Freeling. late of Merton College, Oxford, who died on Jan. 10, 
tion, the Melbourne Clergy Widows’ and U1 phans Fund, the was proved on Feb. 4 by Hugh Melvil Freeling, the brother, 
Melbourne Church Missionary Society for the Chinese, and and Ernest Bryans, the ‘executors, the value of the personal 





the Melbourne Charch Mission to the Aborig estate amounting to over £13.000. The testator bequi aths £100 
ditional legacies to the Bishops of Melbourne and Ballarat for to his executor, Mr. Bryans; £3000 to his brother Ilugh Melvil 


the churches of their dioceses Freeling ; £2000 to his brother Sir Sanford Freeling, K.C.M.G. ; 
The will (dated July 5, 1866) of the Right Rev. Edward = and £1500 each to his brother the Rev. James Robert Ireeling 

Harold Browne, D.D., formerly Bishop of Winchester, late of and his sister-in-law, Charlotte Augusta Lady Freeling. All 

Shales Bitterne, Southampton, who died on Dec. 13, has just his real estate and the residue of his personal estate he gives 

been proved by Harold Carlyon Gore Browne and the Rev to his said brother Ilugh Melvil. 

Barrington Gore Browne, the sons, the executors, the value of 

the personal estate amounting to over £36,000, The legatees sn ie 

under the will are testator’s widow and children. The Archbishop of Canterbury has consented to open, on 
he will (dated Sept. 13. 1887). with a codicil (dated the evenin “ April 5, the twelfth Whitechapel Picture 

July 18, 1890) of Mr. John ‘Trumble, late of Grove Honse, Exhibition, organised by the committee of which the Rev. 8, A. 

Wimborne Road. Bournemouth, who died on Nov. 22. was Barnett, of St. Jude’s and ‘Toynbee Hall, is chairman. Last 

proved on Jan. 30 by Frederick ‘Trumble. the son, the sole year 70,000 people visited the picture show. 

executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to over Mr. W. P. Treloar was elected Chairman of the new City 

£34,000. The testator bequeaths twenty guineas each to Commission of Sewers at the first sitting of that body on 

William Tramble and John Cliff Trumble, his sons by his Feb. 15. Colonel Heywood, engineer; Mr. E. A. Say liss, 


first marriage; his furniture and effects for the use of his solicitor; Dr. W. S. Saunders, medical officer, and other 
wife, Mrs. Eliza ‘Trumble, and his daughters Annie and officials were re-elected. 


IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND ror ELLIMAN’S, 


— FOR ACHES AND PAINS, = p> 
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INFLUENZA PREVENTED, AND ALL WEAK AND LANGUID FEELINGS, 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, Brain Fag, Sleepiessness, Ladies’ Ailments, Hysteria, Indigestion, 
Constipation, Loss of Appetite, Kidney Troubles, &c., cured by wearing 


Or MEN. EZL£ARN ESS’ rONNOMEN. 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS OF SUFFE 


without the ail of po sonous drugs or quack nostrums. If any of our readers doubt the remarkable curative powers of this genuine and convenient appliance. we would ask 1 
write for our Book of Testimonials ; or, better still, call, if possible, at the ( ompany’s ELECTROPATHIC and ZANDER INSTITUTE, 52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.., 
at the same ti be able to see the Belts scieutifically tested, and have the various curative appliances fully explained to them. 





PAMPHLET AND READ THE FOLLOWING RECENT 
CONSULTATION CONVINCING TESTIMONIALS, 


WHICH ARE SELECTED FROM THOUSANDS, 


< “Am able to do more Intellectual Work.” 
p> NERVOUSNESS, CONSTIPATION, & LOW SPIRITS. 
A.C. LAING, Esq, Lodmoor House, Weymouth, writes, Sept. 9, 1891: 
- * | purchased your Electropathie Belt and Spine Band in May last, and 
, = 3 have constantly worn the ippliances, except when playing foott ll or 
= »3 of? ‘a cricket. The Constipation is completely cured, The Headaches ave 
R ty IMPART not f am able to do more intellectual 








so frequent as formerly, and 
WILSON'S 


work,” 
OPINION, : w | 
“ The Medical Bat- \ Li Ne 
tery Co,’s Belt has been ‘ah LUMBAGO.—1 owas BAKER, Esq. 29, Henry Street, St, John's 


frequently recommended LA id Wood, London, writes, Sept, 8, 1891: “The Electropathic Belt’ which 


“Thoroughly Cured.” 





as a genuine electrical ap a / I purchased from you this yea is thoroughly cured my Lumbago, 
pliance which the publie may 1 Re: —_ and my general health is much better than it has been for years.” 
purchase with safety and satis- 





faction. In these days of electrical 
+" ; HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT |: 


quackery it is highly satisfactory ta 
light and comfortable In wear, and is guaranteed to imper 


find such an enterprise for the develop- 


ment of electrical manufacture on a large ceptibly generate a mild continuous current of electricity which 





cannot fail to invigorate the debilitate! constitution. It alse 








scale so successfully carried out at thei 
commodious premises (52, Oxford Streeg, 


London, W.).” 5 | speedily arrests any sign of PREMATURE DECLINE OF VITAI 
ENERGY, 


promotes the cireulation, gives tone to muscles and nerves, and 





“Has Achievtd Everything.” ay RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE, aii all whoar 


unable to call ant avall themselves of a free ;ersonal consult 
DEBILITY .~ W. Rocers, Esq., Marchwell Hall Farm, near Wrexham, ation, should writeat once to the MEDICAL BATTERY 


—_—_ 
writes April 27, 1891: “I beg to inform you that the Electropathie Belt SEEING IS BELIEVING i COMPANY, Limited, for « copy of their descriptive 
l . Illustrate | Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials, whieh may be 


which I received from you has proved to achie ve everything that I required 
it for, and thanks to your treatment I feel myself a new man, Wishing obtained gratis and post free on application, 


the Medical Battery Company every success.” CALL & SEE THE BELTS SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED. 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, Presipent, THE ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
acer 
nes 


The Largest and only Complete Electro-Therapeutic Institute in the World. 


Salvine 


SCIENTIFIC DENTIFRICE. 


Especially designed by an Eminent London Dental Surgeon, after some years’ patient experiments. 
Not only WHITENS but also PRESERVES the TEETH. 









































“Decay of the Teeth is now proved to be caused by combined Acid and Parasitic influence.”"—( Ectract 
Srom Lecture delivered at the Congress of Hygiene.) 

THE LANCET reports: “‘Salvine Dentifrice is a delicately scented paste. . . . It is perfectly free 
from injurious elements. ... It is ant-acid, astringent, and anti-parasitic.’’ 

MADAME ALBANI writes: “I am delighted with it; my mouth and teeth have felt more comfortable after 
using it tham with any other preparation for the teeth which I have ever used.” 

The chief Glaim made for Salvine Dentifrice is that it preserves the teeth in their natural beauty in addition 
to improving the appearance of all teeth, however discoloured. This is attested by the highest medical 
authorities and many valuable testimonials too numerous to quote here, but which may be seen at our offices. 
Prices 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d, 

SALVINE CREAM for the Skin and Complexion. Affords immediate and grateful relief in all skin 
irritation, For Chaps, Redness, Roughness, Eruptions, Abrasions, Inflammation, Cold Winds, Sunburn, Insect 
Bites, &e. 18, 9d., 3s. 64, and 6s 

SALVINE SCIENTIFIC SOAP. A Perfect Toilet | SALVINE SHAVING SOAP. Soothing, Creamy, 
Soap. 23. per Box of Three Tablets. Emollient. 1s, and 2s, 6d. per Stick. 

SALVINE TOILET POWDER. Pure, Innocnous SALVINE TOOTH-BRUSH. Specially designed to 
Soluble, Safe. 1s. 6d., 3s., and 5s, In Three Tints facilitate the ready cleansing of the Teeth in remot - . E ‘(i i 
~ White, Pink, and Cream, positions, 1s, . 


Of all Chemists, or post free from SALVINE CO., 3, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














Old Gold and 
Silver taken 
in Exchange. 





Gold Bracelet, 21s, 


Best Goid Brooch, 21s. 
Best Gold Brooch, 21s. 











sent Post Free to any 


A discount of 10 per cent. if € 
part of the World. eae os ° 2 four or more are taken. Ee 
” " ora - 


Illustrated Catalogue | (g > * . FOR BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. | 


21s. 
Sapphire 2is. 
Ruby .. Zis 





21s. ' 





s. 

! 21s. 
» » Sapphire 21s, 
Best Guld Brooch, 21s, ir , Ruby «-- 2is och, 21s, 


GODWIN & SON, 304, High Holborn, London 
—e mete ot ae eae Immedietely opposite the First Avenue Ectel. (Estab_ished 1801.) 
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accnrate in detail, but was to me wholly blinrred, confused, possesses the true * vIS curmmica lle makes me laugh what- 
and ineffective. So there was nothing to be done but allow ever he says and whatever he does, and surely we ought to be 
the comic gentlemen to exaggerate and clown just as Wright thankfal to him for these moments of delight, when we can 


5 3 r aul Dedf j 
our degraded 94 Paul Ledford did 
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HER MAJESTY 


The 





Queen. 





when we were children, And I am forget care and believe that the world is peopled with such 





ramatic condition by the so-called success ¢ 1 old-fashioned bound to say the more they clowned the more cheers they amusing spirits. But to my mind the surprise of the revival 
melodrama at the Princess's ‘I'heatre I really do not think obtained : rhe comic house agent and his attendant sprite, of this old play is the acting of Miss Mary Moore. . It was 
hat the shouting that greeted “ The Great Me tropolis proves vho overdid every scene, were on the first night the successes thoughtful, artistic, finished, and of very deep significance. 
ything at all except an anxions wish to support the enter- of the new play, and when the agent aforesaid took a drop too She has to play a woman absolutely without guile, a woman 
prise of an amiable young ima Mr rberte-Basing much whisky and “bayed the moon” in the intervals of _who loves her husband and is blessed with refreshing 
At this very theatre Mr. George R. Sims. Mr. Henry Herman tumbling up and down steps the whole house seemed torock with innocence. She cannot conceive that any speck of blight 
wnd Mr. Henry Arthur Jone did very mu indeed for the excitement rhe young ‘Terrisses, brother and sister, did what can be concealed under her nose. When circumstances 
o * ‘They iene , ne of the nonsense out of it. they conscientiously could for their worthy father’s melodrama, and facts crush her faith, she does not rush into the 
as squalid. vulgar. and commonplace, and added to it which. if not exactly a good play, will probably serve in these opposite extreme of frivolity, and try to make sin and 
humanity and picturesqneness ; and cannot mvself 4Y8 of dramatic depression and uncertainty. deceit square with sin and deceit on her side, No; she 
rk of the authors of “ The Lights o While Mr. Charles Wyndham is preparing his new comedy behaves like a refined and modest woman. She is piqued and 
und “ The Silver King ” has been sosoon forgotten or for the Criterion—for which he has | red the services of pained ; never revengeful. She accepts the situation with 
8 cely to be superseded in public favour by some well- special artists. as. for instance. Miss Elizabeth Robins and sity and purity, and she makes the erring one feel very 
, , 1-fashioned stuff as is contained in this same others—he has revived the | Criterion farce called “ Fourteen much more by her studied calm and indifference than if she 
American “Great Metropolis.” which has all the faults of the Days Much has happened in the ten years that have passed had been frenzied or made vulgar with jealousy. Miss Mary 
of melodrama and very few ‘te merits, | over our heads between then and now Mins Kate Rorke, who Moore touches a true note of womanhood ina very natural and 
shin this case I ld be convinced against my will, but, was then achild on the stage, has become a “leading lady.” effective manner, I ama little surprised that this change from 
mestly, the new play did little else than make me laugh Mr. Herbert Standing. who was so excellent as the wsthetic indecision into reality has not been more speedily recognised. 
With the exception of such loyal hard workers as prison governor, has accompanied Mrs, Bernard Beere on her I have no doubt that many a sabe and oft this charming lady 
Mr. Henry Neville—who is a tower of strength in any voyage to Australia: but the inimitable “ trio” remain. When must have thought —— of us were a little bard upon her. 
popular play—and Mr. Abingdon, who has vastly improved Charles Wyndham, George Giddens, and Blakeley are on the You see, we could not possibly tell what she felt, what aspira- 
if late and evidently pines for better work, there was stage we need no comparison between the Criterion and the 0S she had, what latent artistic instinct was in her; we had 
in this nailed-up drama that I have not seen hest days of the Vaudeville or Palais Royal. They are all to judge by results. he result in this instance is infinitely 
far better done in the transpontine theatre of a former era matchless in their own line l'o my mind, dear old Blakeley %*tifying, and, having now conquered the trepidation that has 
Mr. Shepherd of the Surrey, and Mr. Frampton of the“ Vic is one of the very funniest actors on the English stage. His hitherto bitterly thwarted her best efforts, there oe no knowing 
» say nothing of Mr. Nelson Lee of the old City of London style is to me the very essence of fun. They may call him what she may not do in the future. She is now mistress of 
vould have been very much ashamed of themselves if they forced, exaggerated, what not, but I never remember one herself, and she has given us a picture of a true woman. Let 
mld not have provided their patrons with a better play than moment in his career that he did not make me “ die with laugh- her go on boldly and take courage. Voice, manner, charm, are 
this rhe double scene of the fight in the wherries and the ing,’ as the saying is. I always “ make a fool of myse¢ lf” when all in her favour. | But ar s and suddenly, she has become 
spparition of the floating suicide was intended, no doubt, to Blakeley is on the stage, and I have done so ever since not too late—inspired with truth and tenderness. 
be very effective, but it missed its mark; while the rescue of he first came to London the old Prince of Wales's Theatre Don’t let anyone be afraid this cold weather, when the 
the drowning crew by the life-boat might have been very and returned to the country to our infinite regret. He snow is on the ground, to go to Olympia. You will leave 
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BENSON'S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
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TRADE MARK 
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the _FRUNEAU 
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3 n Dyspepsia, 

ness, Bed Ta‘te in the 
Qonstipation fies. The smallest and 
phi als at ls. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 


c 5 Positively cured by 

itn lige Le 7 and Too 

Hearty Eating. A per- 

Mouth, Coated Tongue, 

Pain in the Side, ete. 

easiest to tak?. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 

und do not grip» or purge, but by their gentle 
by = sat 

Iilustr ated pamphlet free. British Depot, 


these Little Pills. 
The y = » relieve Dis- 
lfect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
Thev regulate the 
Bowels and _ prevent 
iction please all who use them. Established 
1855. Standard Pili of the United States. In 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








The late Earl of Bsaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, id 
Oliver Wendeli Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD'S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 

















BOoOoU 
TREET, BELGRAVIA. 


THROAT AND COUGH. 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. | Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, ingucing cough and affecting the voice. 

Depend upon it, Mothers, it will For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLYC ERINE JUSJUBES. In contact with the glands 

at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the glycerine in thess agreeable 
confections becomes actively healing. 

Sold in Boxes, 74d., and Tins, 1s. 14d., labelled : 

EPPS and CO., Homcopathic Chemists, 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
afte ? bad effects. 

A Free 8 ~~ 

In tins > 
British De pot. 46 Holborn Viaduct, London 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thi MenpSOR, 

Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


give rest to yourselvcs 
and detailed Testimonials free by 


post 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


l4d. per Bottle, 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK 


GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


Late A. B. SAVORY and SONS) th and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. JAMES London. 





MAKERS. 


£19 10s. 


> GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 
£4 15s. Any letter to order t 


ant Centre 


Fata 


BCA 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
CRESCENT BROOCHES. 
Various Sizes. 


Prices: £35 to £500. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


Gratis and post free to all 
parts of the world. 


FINE BRILLIANT 
STARS 


E PEARY & BRILLI 


forming Brooches, Pen 
Ornaments. Vari 


Prices: £20, £30, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


Free to all parts of the world. 


£40, £50. 











GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER 
AND SPRAY BROOCH 
best Morucco Case, £2 12s 


REGISTERE fE GOLD FINE 
PEARL INITIAL BROOCH 
Ends (any Letter), price 


AND FINE ORIENTAL PEARL NECKLET 


Case, £19 5s. FENDANTS,en sul 





In best Morocco te, from £6. Io 
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Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. | 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 
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ors and Original Manufix furers of Galvanise 
€ Netting for Garden, Park, and Farm, 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH, 


yest & L 

Vee 40> 

& from 

Q every flower that 
breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 

\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM| 
_- May be obtained 


Of any Chemist or 
Pevfumer. 


THE MEXICAN) 
HAIR RENEWER 


off. 
to Its ORIGINAL 


Prevents the Hair from falling 

Restores Grey or White Hair 
CoLoun. 

Being delicately yx 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does 1 
( even white nen. 

be in every house 


rfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


tain the skin, 
where a HAIR RENEWER 
OF ALL CHE MISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 8s. Gd. 
oa NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
obtained in New York from = 


DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, an 


may now be 
ANGLO er nga 
all Drug 


CREME SIMON ( superior to 
Vaseline and Cucumber) for the 
Complexion and light cutaneous 
affections: Sunburn, Redness, 
Chilblains, Chaps. It whitens, 
fortifies, and perfumes the skin, 
to which it imparts a fragrant 


LADIES. 
perfume and gives a velvety 
appearance. 


PAIN KILLER. 
The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 





THE 


AMILY MOURNING. 


Experienced Assistants sent with full 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





assortment of 


Mourning Goods to any address in Town or Country, 


without expense to Purchasers 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 


The Largest Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom. 


COLEMAN’S 














LIEBIG’S | SPECTACLES. — 


EXTRACT OF MEAT i ii & maori 


is TH BEST. 


WITH FINE 
OR 


Carefully adapted to 
is kept for future reference. 


a 


QS\) X 


Ye. 4» 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 

15, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET, 

Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 
Telegraphic 


COVERINGS FOR SEMIS COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


(Patent). 
WEAK Perfect 


SAVORY & MOORE. LONDON. cst. “mn 


y , tion 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS ! | i a 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of t-eth. On the othe) v9 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT ! 


which imparts wasteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying de fect, a repulsive bri ath, is comp jletely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added chs arm to their pretty mouths. 


a PENS. 


=O EVERLASTING WEAR. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHOLESALE : 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON. 


abana “nares: 
Established 1814. BILLIARD 
Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. TA BLES. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “ PERFECT’ LOW CUSHIONS. 
is, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W .C. 


HA M' IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 


| EVER DISCOVERED! 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and s i 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOK JUINTS 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured. 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to we 
relief from any ether remedy. It isa thin} 
A trial of a box i 
Free for l4 
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THE PUREST GLASS. 
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4 ROWLAND & SONS ih 


4 n the tee 
20, HATTON GARDEN 
a , 


matter b most wholesome 


smokers, 


Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 2/9 per box. 


~ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE."—Lancet, June 15, 1889. 


CONCENTRATED, 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
wo MILK 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


Tins : 
ls. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


Branches: 
DELICIOUS 


FLAVOUR. VE 
OUR For TRAVELLERS. 


Telephone, No. 6553. Address: * Negretti, London,’ 


MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN. 


ALL OF 


imitations of 
invisible addl 
» thin part 
ending with nature 
defy 
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mpletely as to 
the closest s« 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


POST FREE. 
Z = Every design in Arti- 


; = LZ 7, oe 


“rasan 
ED. 37, B* de Strasbourg 
ED. PINAUD VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 
(KORA BREON! | AIDA 
ED. PINAUD’S QUININE ae 


ED.PINAUD'S |XORA SOAP 


Sold by all Firat-clase 
B. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


eet (Oxford Street), London, 


| HOME GYMNASIUM 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD's 


HEALTH EXERCISER 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND 
SEDENTARY PROPLE. 





'§ Celebrated Perfumes 





PERRY ec? 
MEDIUM 
LONDON 
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FAMED. 
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CHART OF EXERCISES, and 
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Scientific Physical Culture School 
MACCLESFIELD. 
LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
See 
s delic Liqueur, which has lately come 
unto » c favour on account of ite 
1p no room in the 7 pr ; f aiding Digestio om and 
is Carnestly solicited,as imme 1 ie « ls. 14d... of vent ne , sirens! ee ee pe Sou eta) the 


spd Spirit Merchant 
stamps tr om the Proprietors, M. BE ETHAM and SON, | b -W pores, 33, friars, London, E.C, 
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~ UMBRELLAS. FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 


€OX &e 
emiTEs 













SEVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


S.FOX &!COLIMITED 


*PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 7 
p STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA F 








\ SS eT 
THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE - 


—— ; 3 | D*#COMPLEX 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have ADAMS'S THE OLDEST AND Exe anal 








added to their celebrated frames decided BEST. BRIGHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
improvements (protected by Letters F | R N ITI [2 ee “THE QUEEN” A PURE COMPLEXION. 

ate shic y 7 “ree > ¢ ; Feels »> bh ation ecommendin s use,— 
Patent) which give increased Stability D ~% Ay 1 — es eee All who value their Complexion should never be 





and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 


: old by Grocers, lronmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- O | S LH Oilmen, dee | removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
facture the Steel specially for all their Masuractouy: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. | the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 


Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 


frames, and are thus able to provide Recommended DY 2839 Newspapers nent results you must go to the cause—namely 


exceptional quality at a merely nominal | the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
price over inferior makes. | Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. | 
COCKLE’S a THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 


| ANTIBILIOUS | IN THE WORLD. 
| PILLS. 


‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
( 







A superior * J’ Pen capable of of ink. 100 to 200 words | CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
= pihcentizanie tin Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 
THE COMMERCIAL PEN. | FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 


For Fine Writing | IT HAS NO RIVAL 













k LIVE! 
THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 
D ERCIAL PEN j sia bt e Gl aT 
( ‘OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, ar = EDINBURCH oma Whol nt L oy , { yenta ae th ge ‘ 
FOR BILE ttle, on dwards « 0 
*A luxury for the milli Somerset Gazette Queen Victoria to -< J _* oth a 7 gaa s, Farringdon 


( ‘0 KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


DIGKESTIO?S 





THE FLYING ‘SCOTCHMAN PE! PEN SMITH & CO., Chandos. Taunton. 


Instead of a Quill, 





(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS | PILLS 
( 





“NE Fuvinc SEotcHwan 


| 
HKARTUURS ‘ j | 
mr 7 M E L L | N S 
=o BURCH 
‘ The fastest pen we have ever used.’ ee 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE 
| 6a and 1s per Box at all Stationers. 


P E R F U M 1 S\4 Sample Box of all the kinds J 1 by Post. FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


Distilled from Fresh Flowers oa ie call \MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
“or WAVERLEY WORKS, E DINBURGH. F () () () 
























J. Ciraup Fits, 
GRASSE, 


VENICE, AND OLYMPIA. 


Violettes de Grasse, 5 -, 
26. 

Violettes de Nice, 6-, 
46, 3-. 

Vanda, 46, 26. 

Australian Bouquet, 3 6, 
26 





























|  DAVY’S 
| DIAMOND CEMENT 










Violette s d’Italie, 5-36, 
26. 
White Lilac, 3/6, 2/6. 
. H.M. Queen Victoria, whe 
Lys du Japon, 3/6, 26. in  mogg pronounced the 


Bouquet Fleurs deGrasse, Perfumes of M. Giraud to 
6-, 46, 3-. be “ Exquisite.” 

















LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. 


rHE 


KODAK 


| 
Is a Hand Camera especially designed for | 
| 


Sachets of Artistic Design and Delicious 
Fragrance, from 6d. each. 
Of a eading Chemists and Perfumers, or the 
London Agents, 
BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. 


Established upwards of a Century. 


JUNO SY O.88 <5 


SOLER MAKERS 
THE 


METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS 


oo, LTp. 
1892 LISTS now 
ready, age FREE. 
Upwards * 







































Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument ’ se 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures WON’T TIP THE MA RKER, 

can be made with the least number of operations. | but for tipping Billiard Cues is unrivalled. 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. Is the hardest, toughest, and most enduring 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. | cement ever discovered for mending 
“soU PRESS Se aa nusr.” PIPES, CIGAR-HOLDERS, 
| GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
| 1s. OF ALL CHEMISTS, 





Passe rn * . 
JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 por coat. Cash Discount, or 21s. The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Or, Post Free, 18. 2d. from Makers, 
Mo 115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT LONDON. | Paris : 4, Place VendOme. Nice: Place Grimaldi. | BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. 








== a BENSON'S WATCHES. 2: a oy 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


fiold Cases, Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cases, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free 







Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


7 oseents Be ve been sold, end purcha a teatify to the 
jekee eping perfor man 28 of the ese Watches 


adler ‘Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 
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sent Fr 1 . Safe, at our 
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We ld ipt of Draft 
ah t-Ofice O 
payahl t General 
Office 
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a, Presentation and Ds 





The Largest aad 
’ ce ge Catalog 
sned. Free on applicati by 


ENGLISH LEVER Os-CHRSEEEE TES. 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST -@5§ 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 
THE STEAM FACTOR Y- prevent variation when hy +1 = “horseback, &c. 2 ong rH 


t 





Ever made atthe price. THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE ulapted for Hunting Me Travellers, Officers 


MENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong J W. B E NSO N, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E C from whom HUNDRE Ds’ OF "TESTIMONIALS have ‘pee n 
“l 
Keyless Action, & pee Silver Crystal Glass Case — *, £5. A . sUs receiv e r Crystal Glass Cases, 1¢-carat 


neat and elegant Watch for Gentiemen's Wear. In Hunting, Half-Hunting, 


have heen sold. And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Gold, £25; or Silver, £15, 
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THE REYNOLDS CENTENARY. THE MASTERPIECES OF SIR JOSHUA. 











PENELOPE BOOTHBY. 





THE HON. MISS FRANCES HARRIS 








CLINTON. 





MARY ROBINSON. 


LADY SMYTH AND HER THREE CHILDREN COUNTESS PEMBROKE AND HER SON, THE HON. GEORGE, LORD HERBERT, 


LADY ELIZABETH COMPTON 


GEORGINA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, AND THE HON. LADY GEORGINA CAVENDISH. MISS EMILY POTT AS THAIS. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Fen. 


THE MASTERPIECE JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


MISS EMMA HART, a et pe i iS he MRS. SEAFORTH AND CHILD. 
AFTERWARDS LADY HAMILTON, 
AS A BACCHANTE. SIMPLICITY. 


THE LADIES WALDEGRAVE. 


ELIZABETH FOSTER. MRS. MARY HALE AS L’ALLEGRO SAMUEL PRAYING. 





THE MASTER OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

















LADIES ANN AND CHARLOTTE SPENCER (ENTITLED “THE MASK”). 


MUSCIPULA. an, : THE HON. LAVINIA BINGHAM 
: (COUNTESS SPENCER). 


LESBIA. 





